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LEE AND HANDBOOKS. 


HANDBOOK OF THE EARTH. 

ral Methods in Geography. By Loomsa PARSONS 
OP Teacher ormal Méthods in the 
Swain Free School, New Bedford, 50 cts. In press. 


HANDBOOK of ENCLISH SYNONYMS. 
h Appendix showing the Correct Use of Pre 
WW of Foreign Phrases. By 

Loomis J. CAMPBELL. Price 50 


HANDBOOK OF CONVERSATION. 
Its Faults and its Graces. Compiled by ANDREW P. 
Peapopy, D.D., LL.D. Comprising: (1) Dr. Pea- 
body’s Lecture; (2) Mr. Trench’s Lecture; (3) Mr. 
Parry Gwynn’s “ A Word to the Wise: or, Hints 
on the Current Improprieties of Expression in Writ- 
ing and Speaking”; Mistakes and lmproprieties 
in Speaking and Wri ng Corrected. Price 50 cts. 


HANDBOOK OF PUNCTUATION, 
th raphical Matters. For the use of 
Teachers, and Scholars. 
MARSHALL T. BIGELOW, Corrector of the Univer- 
sity Press, Cambridge, Mass. Price 50 cts. 
HINTS AND HELPS. 
For those who Write, Print, or Read. By BENJAMIN 
Drew, Proof-reader. Price cis. 
Handbook of Elocution Simplified. 
By WALTER K., Foses. with an Introduction by Gro. 
M. BAKER. Price 50 cts. : 
SHORT STUDIES OF AM. AUTHORS. 


By Taomas WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 50 cts. 


HANDBOOK OF LICHT CYMNASTICS. 
By Luoy B. Hunt, Instructor in Gymnastics. 50 cts. 


HANDBOOK OF THE TELEPHONE. 
An account of the Phenomena of Electricity, Magnet. | 
ism, and Sound, as involved in ita action; with | 
directions for making a Speaking Telephone. By 
Prof. A, E, DoLBEAR. Illus , 50 cts. 


HANDBOOK FOR WATER-DRINKERS. 
Water Analysis. By Gzorce L. AUSTIN, M.D. 50 cts. 


FIELD BOTANY. 

A Handbook for the Collector. Containing Instructions 
for Gathering and Preserving Plants and the For- 
mation of a Herbarium. Also complete [nstraction | 
in Leaf photography, Plant printing, and the Skele- | 
= Leaves. By WALTER P. Mayyos. | 

us., 


UNIVERSAL PHONOCRAPHY: Short- 
hand by the “‘Alien Method.” 


A Self instructor, more speed than longhand 
writing is gained at the first leason, and additional 
at each subsequent lemon. By G. G, ALLEN. 
neipal of Allen nographic Institute, Boston 
50 cta. Ino press. 


PRONOUNCINGC HANDBOOK 
Of 3000 Words often Mispronowgsed, and of Words as 
to which a choice of Punctuation is allowed. By 
RICHAND SOULE and Loomis J. CAMPBELL. 50c. 


TAXIDERMY WITHOUT A TEACHER. 


Comprising a complete Manual of Instruction for Pre- 
paring and Preserving Birds, Animals, and Fishes; 
with a chapter on Hunting and Hygiene; together 

. With" Instructions for Preserving Eggs and Making 
Skeletons, and a numbef of Valuable Recipes. By 
WALTER P, MANTON. Lilus., 50 cts. 


INSECTS: 

How to Catch and How to Prepare them for the Cabinet. 
Comprising a Manual of Instruction for the Field. 
naturalist By WALTER MANTON. Illus., 50 cts. 


THE STARS AND THE EARTH: 

Or, Thoughts upon Space, Time, and Eternity. With 
an Introdaction by Tuomas HILL, D.D., LL.D., 
late President of Harvard University. Price 50 cts. 


HANDBOOK OF WOOD-ENCRAVING. 


With Practical Instructor in the Art for persons wish- 
ing to learn without an Instructor. Containing « 
Description of Tools and Apparatus used, and Ex. 
plaining the Manner of Engraving the various 
classea of work ; also a History of the Art from its 
Origin to the Present Time. By WiLLIAM A. Eu 
ERSON, Wood Engraver. New edition. Illus., §1. 


PRACTICAL BOAT-SAILINC. 

A concise and simple treatise on the Management «f 
Small Boats and Yachts under all conditions, with 
explanatory chapters on ordinary Sea Mancuvres, 
and the use of Sails, Helm, and Anchor, and advice 
as to what is proper te be done in different emer- 
Goncies supplemented by a short Vocabulary 

autical Terms. By DOUGLAS FR4zER, formerly 
Commander of the Yacht “ Feoimore Cooper,” in 
the Northern Seas of Japan and China, etc., etc. 
Fally illus., $1.00. P 
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Something New and Practical. 
THE 


BUSINESS STANDARD BOOKS. 


THE LATEST AND BEST SERIES. 


Primary Course,. . . Nos. 1, 2, 3, per dozen, « «$84 


Printed from Steel Plates. Giving thee Business-standard Forms 
of the letters in correct and clear copies. No flourishes; no complicated system 
of analysis. Nearly twenty per cent. more writing-space than any other Copy- 
books. Duplicate copy in middle of each page. : 


ARITHMETICAL CHARTS. 


Prepared by FRANCIS W. PARKER, 
Supervisor of Public Schools, Boston; formerly Superintendent of Schools, Quincy, Mass. 
Charts present the latest and best methods of teaching beginners in 


These 
Arithmetic, and wherever used will render unnecessary the ordinary text-books 
in Primary Arithmetic, thus saving time and expense. 


The Charts comprise algae f Numbers, printed on Manilla parchment 
perer 25 x 30 inches in size, and bound in the game manner as Monroe's Read- 


-charts. 
PRICE PER SET OF FIFTY NUMBERS, $6.00; BACK FRAME, or EASEL, 50 cts. 


For further information address the Publishers, 
COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 


NEW YORK, 19 Bond St.: WM. H. WHITNEY, Agent. 
BOSTON, 15 Bromfield St.: E. C. MOCLINTOCK Agent. 
CHICAGO, 153 Wabash Ave.: F. 8. BELDEN, Agent. 


Philadelphia. 


BROWNE & HALDEMAN’S 
Clarendon 


Dictionary 
OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


A Concise, Compact, Correct Hand-book 
for School, Home, or Office. Typography 
helpful to the eye. 
“A model of condensation and clearness.” 
“ Superior to any hand-dictionary I know.”’ 
45 CENTS. 


‘“A pleasure to teach 


Maury’s Geographies. 


These Standard Text-books present Geography as an Attract- 
ive Science. They are bright and interesting: corrected to date 


of issue. 


New Two-book Series: Elementary. 54 cts. Revised Manual, $128. 
Physical Geography, beautiful imperial, 8vo, $1.60. Wall Maps, 8 in set, $10. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 19 Murray Street, New York. 


a class using them.’’ 


VENABLE’S 
EKasy Algebra 


is admirably suited to use of beginners and to short 
course. 60 cts. 


HIGH-SCHOOL ALGEBRA 


is complete for Academies and High Schools, 
$1.00 


GEOMETRY, 


Plane and Solid, is comprehensive, clear, exact, with 
Mxercises and Hints for Solution. $1.40, 
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Industrial 


Hducation. 


The valuable lecture upon this subject by Gen. FRANCIS A. WALKER, Pret, of the Institute of Technology, 


WANTED. 


A graduate of Eastman’s National Business College, 


INSTITUTE 


Instructor and Lecturer, 


an experienced teacher, and superintendent of a 


and the lecture of Prof. Joan M. ORDWAY, Of the same Institute, upon the S/éjd (Jndustrial) Schools of Sweden, 
delivered before the Mass. Teachers’ Association, are both given in full, together with a dozen others, in the 
lately-published Volame of Proceedings (200 pages). Price 60 cts; to members of the Association, 10 cts. 


Sent upon application to ALFRED BUNKER, Treas, 


428 b BosToN (HIGHLANDS’, MA8s. 


commercial department in a college, desires a posi- 
| tion as teacher of the commercial branches in a normal 


GEO. P. BEARD, A. M. 


For Circulars and Correspondence address, school. References given. 
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MICROSCOPES, 
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OPTICAL and 
METEOROLOGICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 


Illustrated, condensed list 
of 24 pages free. 
Full Catalogue of 156 pages 
for three stamps. 
— Mention this paper. 


528 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


DESCRIPTIVE PRICED CATALOGUE furnished 


on application. 193e0w 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
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Improved School Apparatns for every department. 
Send for descriptive circulars. 
BAKER, PRATT & CO., 

Booksellers, Stationers, avd School Furnishers, 
335 No. 19 Bond Street, New York, 
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FOUNTAIN INK CO., as Schoo! Books, Reference Books, and Account 


425 zz 75 John Street, New York. 


Catalogues on Application. 
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Chemical Apparatus, |6 Barclay 8t. 


CHEMICALLY PURE CHEMICALS. 
CHEMISTS, BUNSEN’S 
COLLEGES, BURNERS 
SCHOOLS, and and 
LABORATORIES COMBUSTION 
supplied with the FURNACES 
best goods at the a specialty 
lowest prices. in manufacture. 
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The ESTEY ORGAN 


will deserve the repu- 
tation of former years 
by the continued ad- 
dition of all the em- 
bellishments and im- 
provements that costly 
and skilled artisans 
can produce. 
with elegant 
and varied styles, sent 
free to all applicants. 


J. ESTEY &CO., 
Brattleboro, Vt. 


Estey Organ Co., 


GENERAL MANAGERS FOR NEW ENGLAND, 
Estey Organs, 

Decker Brothers’ 
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INew Patent Binding. 
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The best Liquid Slati without tion 
for 


WOOD BLACKBOARDS.— Made of very best material. Finest sur- 
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NEW YORK SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO., 
G7 Send for Circular. [404] 191 Fulton St., New York City. 


st B. BENJAMIN, new york, 


School and Laboratory Apparatus, Pure Chemicals, 


Agent for NON-BLISTERINGC PLATINUM. 
A very large stock of first-class X pparatus ; for sale at lowest rates for best goods. Correspondence solicited. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, Boston, 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 


Illustrated Catalogues sent free, on application. 
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New Wall Maps. 


Prepared expressly for School use under 
the personal supervision of WILLIAM 
HUGHES, F.R.G.S. (late Professor of 
Geography in King’s College, London), 
whose name is of itself a passport to the 
accuracy and merit of any work on Ge- 
ography. The NAMES are introduced 
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common fault of overcrowding. The 
ay features are boldly and distinct- 
y delineated, and the political bounda- 
ries are carefully colored. They are 
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keys being required. 


Monutei on Strong Cloth, with Rollers, Colored and 
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BE CHEERFUL. 
BY ELLEN O. PECK, 
O sing away the shadows, 2 


O smile away the frowns; 
In this great world of changes 
Don’t mind its ups and downs. 


There’s many a dark, blue morning 
That brightens ere the noon, 
And many a starry evening 
Dark days will follow soon. 


The world has many a phantom 
In many a grizzly form, 

And we often hear the thunder 
Where never comes the storm. 


One thing alone is certain, 
Whatever may befall,— 

We need not fear and tremble, 
For ‘* God rules over all.’’ 


Then let our faith be cheerful 
And our religion shine, 

And show the world in gladness 
Our Teacher is Divine. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Test EXAMINATIONS. — Superintendent Hinsdale is 
of the opinion that too much is made of “ tests” in some 
of the Cleveland schools. He says in relation to the 
matter: “ When a subject, or an important branch of a 
subject, has been finished, it is wise to test the pupils 
in what they have been doing; but weekly or frequent 
tests, amounting to minor examinations, are not favored. 


Their tendency is to beget those excited and abnormal 
nervous and mental conditions that the wise teacher al- 
ways deplores. 


Morauity 1n TreacuinG. —Is not a school, which 
is under the charge of a teacher who is ever, by word 
and deed, inspiring his pupils to earnest, faithful, honest 
school-work ; who chides impurity, dishonesty, neglect 
of school duties, overgrown selfishness, and gives a 
hearty approval to their bright contraries, doing a fruit- 


ful work in the service of that morality whose basis is 
human nature, and dates back to man’s first coming in- 
to the world. — Ohio 4 Monthly. 


Too Mucn GeneRAt Reapine. — It cannot be too 
strongly impressed on pupils that their first duty is the 
proper preparation of their lessons, day by day; and 
that then the highest and best use to which any time 
they may have left over, not demanded by other duties, 
can be put, is the reading of good books, To such 
books they should be directed by their teachers. The 
reading of books not selected by judicious advisers 
ought to be discouraged rather than encouraged. I am 


told by the custodians of our public library that there 
are among the pupils of the schools boys and girls who 
take outa book every day. —- Hon. J. Hancock, Ohio. 


Puysicau vs. Exerciss. — In his 
report just rendered to the trustees of Princeton, Dr. 
McCosh estimates that from eight to ten per cent. of the 
students in every class lose very much of the benefit of 
their college course because their hearts are in their 
Sports rather than in their studies. He asserts that the 
enthusiasm of the students is expended on these muscu- 


lar feats rather than on intellectual exercises, and that 
the hero of a class is one that stands high, not in litera- 
ture or science or philosophy, but in mere physical 
agility. Dr. McCosh has asked the Faculty to devise 
effective measures to avert these excesses, and he ex- 
presses the hope that these efforts will be sustained by 
parents and by the press. Upon this point he says: 

“* Let them encourage those colleges that are seeking 
to lay restraints on the evil. Some colleges are refus- 
ing to join in the exertions we are making, not to stop 
sports, but to keep them within due bounds. These col- 
leges may gain the championship in games, but let the 
public know that it is not to their credit or for the good 
of the students committed to their care by fathers and 
mothers. It may come to this, that we have to refuse 
to allow our students to play with those colleges which 
lay no restraint on the time devoted to games. A stu- 
dent here told his Professor that he had come to college, 
not to study, but to play foot-ball. We do not wish 
our college to be viewed by young men as a place where 
this can be done.” — Boston Journal. 


TRAIN THE MAssxes.—The number called to the 
highest pursuits of the professions and literature is so 
small, compared with the whole of mankind, that our 
thoughts should be directed to the proper training of the 


masses rather than to the care of those who, by unusual 
mental power or organization, can reach the place 
where mind alone must do the work. -- Paul A. Chad- 
bourne. 


DisorpLinary Stupies.—1. Because a study is 
practical, does that inevitably decree that it is not dis- 
ciplinary as well? 2. Because a study is non-practical, 
does that settle it that jt is therefore disciplinary in the 
highest degree? 3. If the second be true, does nature 


or its Author intend to mock man by requiring him to 
do one thing to live and another to educate? Let’s be 
reasonable. — Hducationist. 


Tue Newest Proression. — If education has been 
so long in being recognized as a scientific profession, we 
may comfort ourselves with the belief that nature has 


made it last, having first tried her “’prentice hand” on 
those which have long held a professional standing. — 
Ed. News. 


Stupy AND ADVANCEMENT. — Teachers should do 
more studying of methods. Institute instruction can- 
not take the place of hard study and hard thinking; it 
can only supplement them. The institute ought to be 
to the teacher what the teacher is to the pupil, the 
helper. Though careful preparation for the day’s labor 
is just as essential to the teacher as it is to the pupil. 
To secure this preparation, which in time will amount 
to training, teachers ought to read more educational 
journals and study more educational books. There are 
teachers who have been teaching for years who do not 
own a single book on education, who read no educa- 


tional journals, and yet they wonder that they and their 
business are mot held in a higher esteem. They don’t 
deserve it.—Hducational Review. 


“Tar KNOWLEDGE oF Science which is attainable 
by mere reading, though infinitely better than ignor- 
ance, is knowledge of a very different kind from that 
which arises from direct contact with fact; and the 
worth of the pursuit of science as an intellectual disci- 
pline is almost lost by those who seek it only in books.” 
— Huzley. 

Tur TueEory is the outgrowth of practice, and 
consequently those who have had the most practice in 
school work are, other things being equal, the most 
competent to frame rules for the government of schools. 
It would be well if we could always keep this principle 
in mind. The law wisely places the management of the 
schools in the hands of directors, and makes the teach- 
ers their “ executive officer.” When this is managed as 
it should be, it is well; but when carried to extreme, it 
makes of the teacher the merest machine. If he is told 


just what he must do, what he must not do, and just 


how he must or must not do this, that, and the other, he 


he is about as much of a free moral agent as an army 
mule,—just about as free, and under such a system he 
would soon become about as moral. It is well to em- 
ploy no teacher who cannot be trusted both to manage 
and instruct his school.—Jowa Nor. Monthly. 


DID CHSAR FORTIFY THE RHONE? 
BY PROF, J. H. ALLEN, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


It was our way, when we were children, to believe 
everything we saw in print; and that was very much 
the way the world had, of believing everything that 
came from the ancient authors. Among the rest, we 
have all, in our younger days, read and believed the ac- 
count, in the beginning of the “Gallic War,” that 
Julius Cesar “carried a wall nineteen miles long and 
sixteen feet high, with a ditch,” from Geneva to where 
the Rhone gets past the spur of the Jura. 

Some years ago, having occasion to look at the mat- 
ter, I was struck to find that in the Life of Caesar by 
Napoleon III., reports of engineers were given, to the 
effect that only a few points here and there in those 
nineteen miles needed fortification, or probably ever 
were fortified; and those same engineers reported that 
they had found traces, at such points, of what they sup- 


they looked for them there; and perhaps if they had 
looked for something else, they would have found that too. 

At least my curiosity was moved, and I thought to 
myself that if I ever had the chance I would look with 
my own eyes and see what I could see. Now it hap- 
pened, about two years ago, that I spent three or four 
days at Geneva, and on the third day proceeded to put 
my scheme in practice. In the morning I went by 
omnibus over the five dusty miles to Ferney, to see 
Voltaire’s estate and chapel there; and from this eleva- 
tion had a splendid view not only of the Mont-Blanc 
range to the southeast, but of the slope of the Jura, as 
plain as it is on the map, toward the Rhone and the 
southwest. At noon I was back in Geneva, and spent 
the afternoon in following the parched, rough, and 
dusty margin of the river as far down as I could con- 
veniently go. A good deal of the way was through a 
rather scrubby growth of trees, and some of it over 
rough field cracked with the heat and drought of early 
August. I kept, as nearly as I could, the line which 
must have been followed by Cesar’s engineers, and may 
fairly say that I stood on every “coigne of vantage” 
that commanded a fair view of the river for at least five 
miles below Geneva. 

As to the remaining dozen or fifteen miles, I of course 
do not pretend to say. But the genere! impression I 
took from the survey I did make might be summed up 
by saying that General Scott might as well have claimed, 
for political effect, to have fortified the gorge below 
Niagara against the Canadians in the War of 1812. 
At Geneva, as everybody knows, the river rushes out of 
the lake in great body and force. Byron calls it “the 
arrowy Rhone ;” which the guide-book improves upon 
by saying that it flows “swift as an arrow.” Some 
allowance must be made for this poetic but violent hy- 
perbole. But it is no exaggeration at all to say that 
the Rhone, as it passes under and issues from the 
bridges of Geneva, is a gigantic mill-race. At its nar- 
rowest it is about four hundred feet wide (by my reck- 
oning), and though it widens out a good deal below, .it 
seems to abate nothing of its speed. The Arve comes 
in, a mile or so below the city, and its white-brown, 
clayey water spins along on the surface of the torrent, 
showing hardly any sign of mingling as far as I could 
follow it with my eye. 

To all appearance it would be perfectly idle to float 
a boat in the current. Not asign of a boat was any- 


where to be seen, except where here and there some 


posed to be Cesar’s forts. This may have been because * 
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of the stream to turn a mill-wheel,—possibly, too, to 
catch fish or wash clothes. As for navigation, it seemed 
ridiculous to hint at any such thing. Yet just here,— 
the river being perhaps half-a-mile wide,—we are to be- 
lieve that the unfortunate Helvetians made a serious 
attempt to cross in their pitiful canoes, and it is some- 
thing of a victory for Cwsar’s troops to have prevented 
their landing! If they did try, it would be hard to 
persuade me that they ever got half-way over, or that 
the victory was anything more than the fun of seeing 
them swept helpless down the stream. 

I am, further, very skeptical as to their ever reaching 
the water’s edge on the other side. All the way along, 
on both sides, there are precipitous banks, coming close 
down into the river, which I roughly guessed to be (on 
the opposite side) about a hundred feet high. The 
cabaretier on the hither bank, where I got my humble 
repast, thought they were full three hundred. LEither 
height is quite enough to make any such attempt im- 
possible. In order to give the proportions of his victory, 
Cesar tells us, afterwards, that the armed migration of 
the Helvetians consisted of more than six hundred thou- 
sand,—men, women, and children, to say nothing of 
wagons and live-stock. And.only a sharp battle pre- 
vents these poor creatures,—after they have climbed 
down that precipice and got somehow to the water’s 
edge,—from forcing a landing on the other bank, equally 
high, steep, and barricaded with trees! Where did 
the fleet of boats come from? And how was that multi- 
tude, cattle, carts, and all, to get across that half-mile 
mill-race? I ought to say that there is not even a 
respectable wall of rock to climb down by, but (so far as 
one can judge) a sort of indurated clay,—not slaty shale, 
like that at Niagara, which you can crumble off in your 
fingers, but lumpy, amorphous, and (one would think) 
the most treacherous climbing in the world. 

I do not believe that Caesar would have made his,— 
real or imaginary,— wall extend all the way from 
Geneva, as he did, if he had not been ata safe distance 
from Rome. With all his great qualities as a military 
leader, he was at the same time a shrewd politician, 
watching his chances at home when the war of conquest 
should be over. His notes of battle and march were 
hastily made up, in little packages, and sent to his 
friends at the capital as powder for the campaign going 
on there. They were written for political effect; and I 
do not see why we should take them at their word, any 
more than other things written for political effect. At 
least in this part of the ground, I think the story is 
very suspicious. I dare say there may have been 
fortified spots here and there along the bank, as the 
French engineers assert,— probably for purposes of 
observation, not defence. But as to this “ wall nineteen 
miles long and sixteen feet high, with a ditch,” I sus- 
pect that it is all in Casar’s eye,—and in his Com- 
mentaries ! 


METHOD WORK. 


BY MRS. PROF. W. 8. SCARBOROUGH, 
(Wilberforce University.) 


In “Drift” of Feb. 8 we find the following: “In 
consideration of the crudeness of the material that is 
thrown into so many of our State normal schools, we 
are convinced that a good deal of the method-teaching 
in them is too ‘fine cut,’ concentrated, and elaborate, 
and demands an activity and grasp of mind which the 
pupil does not possess. One of two things 
should be done in all our State normal schools: either 
insist on a higher culture for admission, so that their 
pupils may be competent to receive the superior instruc- 
tion offered, or the experts must ‘slow up,’” etc. 

It is true that method-work demands an “ activity 
and grasp of mind which the average pupil does not 
possess.” This fact impresses itself forcibly upon all 
who are engaged in method-teaching, and the more as 
we find the ranks of method-classes largely filled by 
high-school graduates, not by teachers of experience,— 
teachers who seek to keep up with the times by learn- 
ing the new methods of work, as was the case until 
within a few years. These older graduates, from the 
fact of their experience and judgment, have been more 
successful than those of the past few years, 


There is a mistake somewhere. These are pertinent 
questions,—Is the method work becoming more and more 
refined, spirituelle, so that it takes better minds to grasp 
it? Are the pupils below former ones in mental grasp 
and acumen, or are they more hastily prepared, and 
mind-development forced on by this American spirit of 
haste, as one would force the flower to bloom by tearing 
open the bud ? 

It is the belief of the writer that there is some truth 
in the idea suggested by the first question. There is a 
possibility, —nay, a probability,—that the teacher, clearly 
comprehending the philosophy of education, may be- 
come too philosophical, may become too enthusiastic 
over the ideal mind fully cultivated and developed, and 
consequently soar to heights where the pupil cannot 
follow. There is a tendency to reach out too far into 
the metaphysical regions, and to work method-work 
down or up to such fine points, niceties, and subtleties 
of comprehension, that the subject eludes the grasp of 
minds just beginning to grapple with it. 

This is one difficulty, but even this would be over- 
come if the minds were riper. No one acquainted with 
it will deny that more than an average amount of cul- 
ture and mental acuteness is needed to perceive and 
appreciate the philosophy of method-work, even though 
it may not become at all transcendental. Observation 
and experience have proved to the writer that the chief 
trouble lies with the pupil. It is not true that, all 
things considered, the present pupils fall below those of 
the past in mental capacity. It may be true that they 
fall below in mental grasp and activity from (1) improper 
preparatory training, and (2) shortness of time devoted 
to preparatory training. To these as causes of failure 
we may add a third,—laxity of teachers as regards com- 
pletion of method-work. 

In many cases the pupils have not passed through any 
system of schools, but find themselves through desultory 
work, and at a youthful age applicants for admission to 
normal schools. Their education has been chiefly car- 
ried on by teachers who had no method in their teach- 
ing, and who had thought only of furnishing the mind, 
leaving the formation entirely out of sight and question. 
They were not taught to think, to reason for themselves, 
but only to adopt the reasoning of others. There are 
cases where the preparation given in the normal school 
itself is not much better, because the teacher knows 
little of the theory, and nothing of the practical work- 
ings of method-teaching. College, seminary, high-school 
graduates occupy such positions by virtue of what? 
Would one think of employing as a master-mechanic 
one whose sole recommendation was that he had ob- 
served the workings, or had “read up” on the subject, 
to say nothing of one who had done neither? Yet 
there are such teachers without and within normal 
schools, preparing pupils to take method-work,—teach- 
ers to whom the philosophy of education is a mystery, 
or a very intangible theory, and whose pupils pass 
through the fundamental branches with faculties dor- 
mant, or nearly so, until they find themselves face to 
face with method-work. The ability to form the mind 
as well as furnish it must be the qualification of every 
teacher, at least those who propose to prepare pupils for 
method-work. Only by such training can the mind be 
rendered plastic, susceptible, and receptive for that work 
which tests severely the previous training. 

Even if the preparation be of the right quality, it is 
often lacking in quantity. Too short a time is allowed 
for preparation in most schools ; some entering method- 
work direct from the high school, and some taking only 
an elementary preparation in the normal school. The 
youth of the average high-school graduate is an objec- 
tion, though his training may have consumed more time 
than in the other case. Time is a requisite for devel- 
opment as well as culture, and both are the outcome, 
not only of training, but age and experience. Look at 
the lists of graduates, and we find the majority taking 
the elementary course ; and, as a result, a crowd of un- 
fledged youth is sent out each year to be the exponents 
of the grand principles couched in method-work. Im- 
mature minds are carried with a bound into an abstract 
region to deal with details of philosophy, and the work 
is only accomplished by a species of memorizing. Pu- 
pils who take it at all creditably with such short prep- 


aration are merely imitative, following the work in a 


slavish manner, leaving the great principles, which 
should be their guide, entirely out of sight. No orig- 
inal work can be done by one who follows methods in- 
stead of principles. 

A longer course of study, with proper training, would 
expand the mind so that it would be enabled to enter 
method-work without setting at naught all Pestalozzian 
principles at the start. The pupil would then be pre- 
pared to understand the niceties, even if presented by 
one over-enthusiastic. He could rise to the heights with 
the teacher, or reach out and bring down for closer view 
the ideas presented. 

The third cause of existing complaint rests with the 
school authorities. Justice to the pupil, the school and 
public requires that no deficiencies be passed over in 
entering or completing the work ; if the pupil be found 
lacking in comprehension, after a fair trial, he should be 
relegated to preparatory work. Yet this is not always 
done. There are schools where, from reasons of policy, 
such as fear of offending influential parties, desire to 
outdo other schools in number of graduates, the fact of 
having entered method-work is synonymous with grad- 
uation at the appointed time. 

No one thing alone causes the existing trouble. We 
must have a blending of the ideas suggested in “ Drift.” 
Certainly let the experts “slow up,” and let none but 
those conversant with method-work prepare pupils for 
it, especially in normal schools. The last would result 
in the full recognition of a chair of pedagogics in colle- 
ges and universities to prepare their graduates for teach- 
ing. Let us insist on higher culture for admission ; 
which means, let us take more time to prepare. Let 
the tests be such as to prove the character of the pre- 
vious training, the development and fitness for the 
work, Lastly, let the school authorities put everything 
but justice out of mind, and allow to go forth only those 
young men and women whose incompetency there can 
be no cause to assail, and whose competency can stand 
any just test in those schools whose teachers are at the 
mercy of fault-finding critics and wire-pulling school 
boards. 


EDUCATION OF INDIANS AT CARLISLE, PA. 


BY V. G. CURTIS. 


On the 6th of October, 1879, eighty-four young Sioux 
from Red Cloud and Spotted Tail’s bands of as wild and 
untutored savages as any in our country arrived at Car- 
lisle barracks, being the first detachment of pupils for 
the Indian Training School. Their ages varied from 
full-grown warriors to little children of eight years. 
Only twenty-four of this number were girls, parents 
being so much more reluctant to part with them than 
with their boys. 

These Indian youth seemed to eyes unwonted to 
savages anything but promising. Wrapped in blankets, 
with long hair and painted faces, unused to restraint, 
wholly ignorant not only of the proprieties but even the 
decencies of civilized life, it was plain that before any- 
thing of books could be taught them they must receive 
lessons in cleanliness, order, and obedience. 

A little later other delegations of children came from 
the Indian Territory, and school-room work was begun 
on the 1st of November with 147 students, not one of 
whom could talk English. Under such circumstances 
it was necessary to “make haste slowly.” 

Almost all the Indians of our country are “land poor.” 
They have large reservations, more than they could pos- 
sibly use for agriculture; large enough to excite the 
avarice and cupidity of the whites, and yet held not by 
individual title but in common, so that instead of set- 
tling down and making permanent improvements, they 
wander about, moving their lodges from place to place 
upon their reservations as they are impelled by their 
caprices. 

In his native state the wants of the Indian are com- 
paratively few and simple. A lodge of poles and skins, 


a few ponies, a scant supply of blanket, and of the 
simplest cooking utensils,—these constitute wealth. It 
is plain that the young Indian, brought away and accus- 
tomed during the period of his school-life to the com- 
forts of civilization, cannot go back happily to the life 
of his people; but a mere knowledge of books will prove 


comparatively val uelees to obtain for him the means of 
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living a civilized life. Hence the imperative necessity 
for industrial training for Indian youth, to enable them 
to become self-supporting. Our endeavor has accord- 
ingly been to carry on simultaneously the education of 
mind and muscle. 

It has been questioned whether this plan of removing 
the children from the reservations is the best one. Even 
without the experience of the past two years, I should 
unhesitatingly speak in the affirmative. Schools on the 
reservations might be made, perhaps, quite as perfect in 
detail and provided with the same facilities for theo- 
retical teaching, but the training there must be that of 
precept rather than example. There, when they are 
told that certain things gre right or wrong, it is attempt- 
ing to convey an abstract idea; here they, see for them- 
selves in the daily life of the people around them. 

A man who would go out on the Westerr/ prairies to 
raise a crop of wheat, and selecting a piece of land well- 
adapted to wheat-growing, should then scatter the seed 
in the tall grass of the unbroken sod, expecting to reap 
a full harvest, would be pronounced insane; and yet too 
much of the work for the Indians has been like this. 
In their idle, nomadic life, with no written language, 
guided by the traditions handed down through gener- 
ations, the Indian ideas and customs are very early in- 
stilled into the young minds where they are like the 
rank growth of the prairie-sod, and must be broken, up 
before really good work can be done. Preaching. with- 
out teaching is scattering seed without plowing. 

_ Agency-schools are like a small plow, cutting a shal- 

low furrow, failing to stir the deep-rooted prejudices, 
and so resulting in a slender harvest. The teachers 
may require their pupils to wear a civilized garb, but 
when every day they see their friends dressed in 
blankets and moccasins, the white man’s dress is irk- 
some. They feel, too, the sneers of their people. So 
it is with teaching them to work. Never having real- 
ized the benefits of labor as shown in the comforts of 
civilized life, that they should work while their people 
are idle seems indeed a hardship.» Then there is the 
fatal vacation-period, when, throwing off all restraint, 
they plunge into camp-life. I have been told by teach- 
ers of reservation boarding-schools that, on beginning 
school again after a vacation, it took many weeks to 
bring the pupils back to where they had been. But 
remove the Indian child, so that all his old habits 
and associations are entirely broken off, and it is like 
scattering the seed-grain on ground where the sod is 
broken and buried deep under the rich soil. No longer 
is there the conflict between the instructions of the 
teachers and the bad influences that seem to pervade 
the very atmosphere of an Indian reservation. This is 
comparatively ended in the one decisive victory. The 
paint once washed from a boy’s face, the long hair cut 
short, seeing every one else wearing the “white man’s 
clothes,” he is easily reconciled to wear them himself. 


The capacity and progress of our boys in the several 
industrial branches prove that there is no insuperable 
obstacle in the way of making skillful and practical 
mechanics, capable farmers, etc., of Indian boys. The 
difficulty of language overcome,—and this may be within 
the second year of training,—Indian boys are, in my 
judgment, as apt pupils at agricultural, mechanical, or 
any of the ordinary labor pursuits, as white boys. I 
have brought the best tests to bear, and find this judg- 
ment uniformly sustained. 

All our large boys are either apprenticed to a trade 
or regularly placed at ordinary farm-work, the system 
being to divide the apprentices into two divisions, one 
of which attends school in the: morning and works at 
the trade in the afternoon, this order being reversed 
with the other division. This plan has proved very 
satisfactory. We have blacksmiths’, carpenters’, tin- 
ners’, shoemakers’, saddlers’, and tailors’ shops; a print- 
ing-office and a bakery, altogether providing employ- 
ment and instruction for seventy-four apprentices, be- 
sides the varying number employed on the farm. 

It is impossible to over-estimate the importance of 
careful training for Indian girls, for with the Indians, as 
with other people, the home influence is the most potent. 
The labor and expense of educating Indian boys while 
the girls are left untaught are almost entirely thrown 
away. Of what avail is it that the man be hard-work- 
ing and industrious, providing, by his labor, food and 


clothing for his household, if the wife, unskilled in 
cookery, unused to the needle, with no habits of order 
or neatness, makes what might be a cheerful, happy 
home only a wretched abode of filth and squalor? Is 
it to be wondered at that he succumbs under the burden 
and is dragged down to the common level? It is the 
women who cling most tenaciously to heathen rites and 
superstitions, and perpetuate them by their instructions 
to the children. John Ross, under whose government 
the Cherokees were so many years a progressive, pros- 
perous people, attributed the comparative failure of the 
early educational efforts for that people to the fact that 
nothing was done for the girls. No real progress was 
made until girls as well as boys received civilized 
training. 

Perhaps one reason why the tendency to neglect 
the girls has been so great in the past is that the train- 
ing of girls involves care and responsibility so much 
greater. A boy, in addition to the lessons in the school- 
room, is taught someone useful trade, the girl who is 
to be a good housekeeper must acquire what is equal to 
several trades. She must learn to sew and to cook, to 
wash and iron; she must learn lessons of neatness, 
order, and economy; for without a practical knowledge 
of all these she cannot make a home. ‘ 

The results of the training given our eighty-seven 
girls are, thus far, equally satisfactory with the progress 
of the boys. By a regular system of details each girl 
takes her turn in the different departments of household 
training. They take care of their own and the teachers’ 
rooms, and have hours for practical lessong in the 
kitchen, dining-room, and laundry. In the sewing- 
room a number of the large girls cut and fit garments. 
Forty-five are expert in running the sewing-machine, 
and all are taught plain sewing, and especially mend- 
ing. The task of repairing garments for so large a 
school is a very heavy one. The stockings are darned 
each week by the small girls, whose skill and neatness 
are unexcelled. 


SCHOOLS AND HOMES. —(L) 


BY ALICE M. GUERNSEY. 


‘We are two gleaners, Miss C. and I.’’ A missionary life 
of seven years in the Argentine Republic has made Miss C 
swift of eye and hand among the reapers, and quick to note 
methods of seed-sowing. For one delightful day we gleaned 
together, and it is with the hope that others may be induced 
to become gleaners, too, that we open thus the doors of our 
granary and show our treasures of garnered sheaf and seed. 

What the region of the Five Points is to New York, the 
North End is to Boston. And yet, dark and dreary as it still 
is, there are beacon-lights of cheer and comfort scattered here 
and there throughout its whole extent. Beginning with the 
children, our first visit is to a kindergarten, in a commodious 
and pleasant school-building. The room is warm and cheery; 
bright pictures hang on the walls; on one blackboard is a 
crayon sketch of swans floating on still waters; on another are 
notes and words of simple songs; on shelves at one side of the 
room is a company of dolls, while various childish treasures 
are scattered here and there within easy reach of tiny hands. 

As we enter, the teacher and children, with joined hands 
forming a ring, are singing a marching-song, with a soft piano 
accompaniment. ‘‘Who wants to be a little birdie in the 
ring ?’’ asks the teacher; and eager hands, and ungrammatical 
cries of ‘‘ Me,”’ ‘*Me,’’ attest the delight of the wee folk. 
‘‘How many little birdies have we in the ring?’ asks Mrs. 
R.,, as the chosen quartette take their place. ‘‘ Four little 
birdies,’’ cry the childish voices, and, as the singing line circles 
around them, the birdies make a most grotesque hopping in 
the center. 

At length the little ones march to one side of the room, and 
the assistants quickly arrange the tiny chairs and tables for 
the lessons that are to follow. The children are seated accord- 
ing to grade, each class having a teacher,—an assistant, who is 
studying the system in true normal method, combining prac- 
tice with observation. 

** The babies are out for a little play,’’ says Mrs. R. 

‘*The babies!”” weexclaim. Sure enough, some of the little 
ones we noticed in the ring are not here, although those 
present seem scarcely beyond babyhood. 

** How old are these children ?’’ we query. 

‘They are not supposed to remain here after they are five 
years old,” isthe reply. ‘‘ We have a few older than that who 
have been with us some time, but they attend the primary 
school in the afternoon. A little one came yesterday who was 
but 22 months old; for the first half-hour I had my hands full 
with him; then he stopped crying, and was as good as could be 
all the rest of the time.” 

The dress and manners of the children show plainly the 
character of the homes from which they come; yet the gentle, 
refining ways, the thousand and one unconscious influences 


around them here, cannot fail to produce some good results in 
spite of external and untoward circumstances. Note the spirit 
of the songs they sing: 
** The little ball is lying here 
Within my hands, a 
And while I rock it to and fro, 
A loving watch I keep.”’ 


**T’m an oriole, I’m an oriole, 
My nest hangs on high, 
Where the breezes are singing 
Their sweet Jullaby. 
They rock in their cradle, 
My birdies and me, 
And we are as happy 
As happy ean be.’ 
Thirty-eight of the 50 nominally belonging here are present — 
this morning. Visitors, most wisely, are not allowed to speak 
to the children, and we will not even catch their eyes, lest it 
divert their attention; little danger of that, however, for they 
are so interested in their work that only one of the whole 
number seems to notice us at all. Watch this group at the 
table nearest us. Human nature is very much the same here 
as on Commonwealth Avenue, and one little girl is unmistak- 
ably cross. She don’t want to join the ball exercise with the 
rest. But the teacher’s tact is equal to the occasion. ‘‘ Make 
a nice nest and I'll give you a nice ball.”” The trouble is all 
forgotten; the little hands are quickly made ready for the cov- 
eted treasure. They talk about the surface of the wooden 
balls,—‘“ nice and smooth like the box, the table, or our faces.’’ 

‘The balls are soft,’’ says one. 

‘** Squeeze your ball, Jennie, and see if it is soft.’’ 

** Where does the wood come from ?”’ 

‘*From the carpenter’s shop,”’ is the quick reply; and it 
takes skillful questioning to teach these city-bred children that 
its source is ‘‘ the great, tall trees.’’ 

The oldest class is busy with ‘‘ forms of life,’ as the gentle 
founder of the “‘ child-garden ’”’ called the imitations of familiar 
objects of every-day use. The young teacher has planned a 
simple story, which she is working out with them; it is espe- 
cially good, from the fact that it trains both hands at once and 
equally. On the marked lines of the table, exactly “‘ three 
squares from the front,’’ they construct from wooden blocks 
chairs for papa and mamma,”’ and “little chairs” for 
themselves. After the imaginary supper is finished, they sup- 
pose themselves to go out for a long walk, to come to a green field 
with a high fence around it, which they at once build. Then 
the fence changes to the parts of a gate, and one little girl is 
inclined to spoil the symmetry of her design by placing a block 
across the top of the posts to more effiectually keep out in- 
truders. The teacher gently interposes: ‘*‘ No, we’ll have these 
for high posts, and we’ll have iron gates with locks, and we’ll 
keep the keys so that we can get in ourselves.’’ Perfectly sat- 
isfied, the little one exclaims: “‘ This is my iron gate and my 
lock,’’ and they talk as if all their imaginings were actual 
realities. 

The next class is having a simple exercise in fractions with 
the cubes. Some of the number cannot speak a word of En- 
glish. ‘‘O, here come the babies!’’ While we watch the les- 
sons of unselfishness and kindness taught as they roll the pretty 
worsted ball along the table, Mrs. R. tells us of a lady who 
visited the school yesterday, wearing a long sealskin sacque. 
A little girl looked at her very earnestly for a few minutes, and 
then said, joyously, ‘‘ Santa Claus!’’ 

It is lunch-time now, and plates are distributed and the 
lunch-baskets passed. The children at Mrs. R.’s table are im- 
patient to begin eating, but her quiet ‘‘ Wait till all are ready; 
it’s not polite to begin before all are ready,’’ restrains them. 
Two little eyes spy a bunch of ‘‘ pussy willows’’ on the shelf, 
and a little voice cries: 

** There’s cate!’’ 

‘Would you like to have me take them down ?”’ asks the 
teacher, suiting the action to the word, and letting the children 
handle and talk of them. 

‘Those ain’t truly cats in the yard! They got no little 
claws,” says another. 

‘* When they’re great, big, they will,” suggests a credulous 
third. 

**T don’t quite think they will,’”’ corrects the teacher; ‘“‘ but 
they feel like kitties. Where do they grow ?”’ 

**On trees.” 

** And who makes them grow ?”’ 

“God makes them grow,’’ is the quick reply. 

As the lunch commences, Mrs. R. cuts an orange, and asks, 
** Who can tell us the story of the orange ?”’ 

** First the flowers come,’’ says Louise, ‘‘and then the little 
oranges.”’ 

** What do we call the little oranges ?’”’ The child hesitates. 

** What do we call little men and women who lle in cradles ?” 

‘* Babies!” 

‘* And we call the little oranges ‘baby oranges!’ 
color are the baby oranges ?”’ 

The talk is plainly a review, for they answer, ‘‘ Green,’’ at 
once. 

‘* Who paints the oranges yellow ?” 

sun.”’ 

** Whose sun is it ?”’ 

“God’s sun;’’ and with the soft echo of a tiny girl-voice, 
“God sends the sun come down,”’ we must leave the happy 
child-garden, and hasten to the North End Mission. 

The week-day passer on these streets sees no such wrecks 
of men and women, or groups of insulting, profane boys and 


What 


girls, or poor, neglected children as are around them in the 
evenings or on Sunday. But a glance at the quiet company in 
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the corner of the reading-room, as we enter, is enough to fill 
our hearts with pity, and to prompt the grateful thought, in 
no Pharisaical spirit, ‘‘ Lord, I thank Thee that Iam not as 
other men are.” The missionary’s wife tells us of scenes, 
familiar to her, but which seem terrible to our ears; of homes, 
—nay, dwelling-places,—where she must light a match in or- 
der to grope her way around; of quarrels becoming fights, in 
the saloons close by. But there is a brighter side, for she 
speaks of Christian living, and Christian dying, even in dark 
attics or cellars; and as she leads us to the nursery, and we 
learn of the help given to poor, fallen womanhood, we 
honor the missionaries at home no less than those in for- 
eign lands. Here is the lunch-room, where five cents will se- 
cure a cup of tea or coffee, a plate of beans or a dish of chow- 
der; here are the single beds, which offer lodgings to men at 
ten cents a night; in the opposite room are the five-cent berths, 
that yet are perfectly comfortable, Both are always full, and 
there are more applicants than beds. A single hour spent 
in the Sabbath-school,—which is held from 3 00 to 4.00 p, m. 
Sunday,—will furnish abundant proof that “an open door” 
is there set before Christian workers. 

The change from North street to Warrenton street, is a 
transition from temporal and spiritual to physical deprivation. 
We enter now the Horace Mann School for the Deaf and 
Dumb, and the confusion of sounds reminds us, at first, of an 
insane asylum. We soon perceive that there is order in the 
seeming chaos, and that the tongues of the dumb are here un- 
loosed. As we linger for a moment in the office, a teacher 
explains the method she is pursuing with the four little girls 
at the table, each of whom is perfectly deaf. Showing them a 
picture, she leads them to their first appreciation of a word as 
composed of parts, by teaching them to form the names of various 
objects in the picture from their pasteboard letter-cards. One 
has just made the word, “‘ dish-pan,’’ and is as proud of her 
achievement as are other children who have learned to spell 
difficult words. In the youngest class we find the children en- 
gaged in a lesson on verbs. ‘‘Give me some water,’’ writes 
the teacher on the board, and a little boy brings acup, but no 
water. The child at his side, using the natural sign-language 
which they all instinctively employ, makes the gesture of pour- 
ing or drinking, while the teacher, turning the cup upside 
down, shakes her head and points to the word ‘‘ water.’ 
The boy tries again and succeeds, pleased enough at now un- 
derstanding the request. There is work in teaching here,— 
hard, patience-trying work it is, to teach these organs of speech 
to occupy the right positions, and many sounds are uncouth 
at the best; the scholars are very much like other children, as 
one little irrepressible in this room plainly shows. Laughing 
seems to be a natural sound, but we are told that it is much 
more melodious in those who learn to speak than in others, 


The State pays the expenses of a child in this school for ten 
years, and some enter under five years of age; the younger the 
better,—if not too young,—for purposes of instruction. When 
a teacher wishes to call for attention, she taps the floor with 
her foot, and the jar is noticed by the children. They have 
begged the State superintendent to furnish them with differ- 
ent quarters, as they were disturbed by the passing vehicles in 
tbe street. 

A class in the next room is having a lesson in articulation, 
pronouncing words written upon the board. They learn to 
read the lips of the person speaking, while trying to imitate 
the sounds made. The A is omitted by one child from he and 
him. The teacher pronounces the word forcibly, holding the 
hand of the child so that she feels upon it the breath of the 
aspirate letter; then she requires her to apply the test to her 
own pronunciation of the word. The hands are placed on the 
throat or lips, that the motion produced in those organs by 
certain sounds may be noticed. The gutturals, being formed 
he back and base of the throat, are the most difficult to 


SCIENCE AND PROGRESS. 


— Among Russian geologists the belief appears to be settled 
that granite rocks, once thought to be of igneous and eruptive 
origin, are really of aqueous formation. The granites of the 


rapids of the Dneiper, when closely examined, show stratifica- |‘ 


tion, and under the microscope they are seen to contain drops 
of brown water. 


— Writing from British Columbia to Forest and Stream, J. 

- Hughes says: ‘‘ Pigs upon the clear-water rivers learn to 

dive after the salmon lying dead on the bottom of the streams, 

and the interesting sight may be witnessed of a sow diving for 

aeenen, and, having obtained it, taking it ashore for her 
n 


— La Nature describes an electric curiosity invented a 
Dr. Claudet. A flannel to cure or alleviate enmotiom A A. 
article. It contains, per kilo, 115 grams of the oxides of tin, 
copper, zinc, and iron. A series of threads of this fabric is 
impregnated with these metallic products, and each series is 
alternately separated by raw threads. The flannel thus 
tr a true It is said to develop elec- 

y simple contact the bod 
the products of perspiration. 


— A new explosive has been invented by M. Turpin, a Pa- 
risian chemist. It is said to be very aL, mr "unlike 
nitro-glycerine, dynamite, and gun-cotton, it has the highly- 
important property of not being affected by concussion. It is 
made by the combination of two liquids, which can be trans- 
ported like ordinary chemicals, and need only be mixed when 
the explosion is about to be used. It can be employed in its 
liquid form or when absorbed by silicious earth. Frost does 
- od affect it. At Cherbourg experiments have been made with 

substance upon slaty rocks containing quartz, and also 


Seura cement-work, and the report of the engineers praises 


WHEN SUMMER GOES. 


When summer goes,—then shadows creep 

Across the world of trees and flowers; 

The birds a solemn silence keep 

Through autumn’s slowly darkening hoars, 

And swiftly fades each lingering rose 
When summer goes. 


When summer goes,—then disappears 
Life’s joyous youth: a goodly store 
Of spring-tide hopes, and dreams and fears, 
And joys that will return no more. 
Life’s sun a deeper shadow throws 

When summer goes. 


When summer goes,—stil! strength remains 

To bear whatever time may bring; 

For truer, deeper courage reigns, 

Though man may have no heart to sing; 

And day by day Faith stronger grows, 
When summer goes. 


MATHEMATICS. 


All communications intended for this department should be directed to 
he Editor; Paor. E. T. QoimBy, Hanover, N. H. 


SOLUTIONS. 

PrRospLEM 219.—Sold a-horse, which had been given me, for 
$100: what is my gain per cent. ? L. E. T. 

Gain is reckoned as a certain part or a certain number of 
hundredths of the buying-price. As the buying-price in the 
problem is absolute nothing, which cannot be regarded as di- 
vided into parts or hundredths, the gain cannot be properly 
spoken of as any percent, If the buying-price were the zero 
of mathematics, the gain per cent. would, of course, be infiaity. 


PROBLEM 220.—What number of two digits is equal to five 
times the sum of its digits, but with digits transposed six 
times ? INQUIRER. 

An algebraic statement of the conditions of the problem re- 
sults in the indeterminate equation 42 = 5y, in the discussion 
of which we are limited tosuch integral vglues of x as shall 
consist of one digit, and shall give for y values also integral 
and of one digit. The only value that comes within these lim- 
itations is 5, which gives y = 4. Hence the number is 45. 
The reason for obtaining the indeterminate equation is that 
the conditions of the problem are really dependent, as it can be 
proved that the sum of the quotient obtained by dividing a 
number of two digits, and the number with its digits trans- 
posed, isalways ll. 

For, let 10m + n = any number of two digits, and 

10m + n=pm-+pn. (1) 10n-+-m=qm-+qn (2) 


From (1), (10 — p)m + (1 — p)n = 0. 
(2), (10 — g)n + (1 = 0. 
Adding, (11 —p—q)m+ (ll—p—q)n=0 


From which, unless p+ gq = 11, we have m = —n, which 
necessarily is not always true. Therefore p + qg = 11, which 
was to be proved. Hence, when it is stated that the number 
divided by the sum of its digits is five, it is a dependent condi- 
tion that the number with its digits transposed is equal to six 
times the sum of its digits. C. H. 8. 


(ANOTHER SOLUTION.] 


Concerning numbers of two digits, the following three laws 
are true: 

First Law.—If the digits be transposed, the resulting num- 
ber is greater or less than the original number by 9, or some 
multiple of 9. 

Second Law.—If the units are greater than the tens, and the 
digits are transposed, the resulting number will be greater by 9, 
or its multiple. If units are less than tens, the resulting num- 
ber will be less by 9, or its multiple. 

Third Law.—The factor by which 9 is to be multiplied may 
be found by subtracting the digits. ‘ 

By conditions of {problem, letting z = tens and y = units, 
6(z + y) and 5(z + y) equal the;relative values of the number 
after and before transposition of digits. 

Then by Law 1, 6(z + y) — 5(z + y) = 9, or its multiple. 

Supposing 9 to be the true difference, then z-+y=—9. (1) 

Then by Laws 2 and 3, y—z=1. (2) 

y=4andz+5. Ans, 45, 

If the difference is greater than 9, then (Law 1) let it be 18; 
then (1) will be z + y = 18,'and (2) will bey —z2=2; .. c= 
10,andz=8. But the number has but two digits, therefore 
the difference between the number required and the number 
with digits transposed is not greater than 9. We may then con- 
clude our answer, 45, to be correct. 


Conway, Mass., 1883. H. E. THAYER. 


PROBLEMS, 


PROBLEM 230.—Given two circles whose radii are 60 and 40 
the center of the smaller being in the circumference of the 


pre-| larger, to find the area of the triangle, two of whose sides are 


common tangents to the two circles, and the third side a tan- 


gent to the larger circle, and mak 


PROBLEM 231—Two men had 8 loaves; one owned 5 and the 
other 3. A stranger agreed to pay for the whole 8 (at one cent 
each), if me 6 would divide the 8 into three equal parts, and 
each have‘a third. What proportion of the 8 cents should each 
of the two owners receive ? C. H. 8, 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
DRANK WITH SODA WATER 


is delicious. All druggists have it. It is refreshing and cool- 


ing. Try it often! 


THE LATEST ARRAIGNMENT OF CLAS. 
SICAL CULTURE. 


Extracts address of Charles Francis Adams, Jr., before Harvard 
‘Beta Kappa Society, with comments of the Press.) 


In discussing the preparation for this hurrying life, which Har- 
vard College gave him and his fellows in 1856, Mr. Adams said: 
** It fitted us for this active, bustling, many-tungued world, car- 
ing nothing for authority and little for the past, but full of its 
living issues, in dealing with which there was no man who did 


not stand in pressing and constant need of every possible prep. 
aration as respects knowledge and exactitude and thorough- 
ness,—the poor old college prepared us to play our parts in 
this world by compelling us, directly and indirectly, to devote 
the best part of our school-lives to acquire a confessedly super- 
ficial knowledge of two dead languages.”’ 

** Nevertheless, [ would not utter a word against thorough 
university culture; would broaden its basis, and have it in- 
clude Goethe as well as Euripides, the philosophy of Mon- 
taigne before the platitudes of Cicero. Life is limited, and a 
man must choose what he will know; do what he will, no 
man can keep pace with that wonderful modern thought, and 
**if I must choose, I would rather learn something daily from 
the living who are to perish, than daily to muse with the im- 
mortal dead.”’ 

‘*The modern languages are the avenues to modern life 


and living thought. But the college says, ‘ We require such 


and such things for admission to our course.’ First and most 
emphasized among them are Latin and Greek. The academies 
accordingly teach Latin and Greek; and they teach it in the 
way to secure admission to the college. Hence, because of 
this action of the college; the schools do not exist in this coun- 
try in-which my children can learn what my experience tells 
me it is all essential they should know. They cannot be both 
fitted for college and taught the modern languages. And when 
I say taught the modern languages, | mean taught them in 
the world’s sense of the word, and not in the college sense of 
it as practised both in my time and now. And here let me 
not be misunderstood, and confronted with examination-papere. 
{ am talking of really knowing something I do not want my 
children to get a smattering knowledge of French and of Ger- 
mav,—such a knowledge as was and now is given to boys of 
Latin and Greek,—but [do want them to be taught to write 
and to speak those languages, as well as to read them ; in a 
word, so to master them that they will thereafter be tools 
always ready to their hands.”’ 

Mr. Adams then reviewed the experience of his family, and 
said that on this point he did not like publicly to tell the 
whole of his own, for ** it has been too bitter, too humiliating.’’ 
He concluded by saying that he would not ask that the classical 
tongues be forbidden, but that two foreign languages should 
be considered the equivalent of one dead one, and that pro- 
portion should be cunsidered a sufficient bounty on the dead 
tongue, 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

‘*Why should not something of the flexibility and range of 
choice which increasingly characterize the college course itself 
characterize also the requirements for admission to it ?’’— 
Boston Journal. 

** The time is ripe to offer a liberal education on other bases 
than the dead languages, and to make those other bases solid.’’ 
—Springfield Republican. 

‘* The point to keep in mind is, that our colleges are intended 
primarily for the training of our educated class, for those who 
enter the so-called learned professions. . . . On the point 
of thoroughness all friends of education will heartily concur 
with Mr. Adams, but there will be many who cannot agree 
with him in believing that because the classics are sometimes 
taught superficially they should not be taught at all.’”’—N. Y. 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


[All communications relating to this department should be marked 
“ For Literary Eclipses,”’ and addressed to W. H. EASTMAN, Hast Sumner, 
Me. Answers in two weeks after date of publication.) 


ENIGMA: 43 LETTERS. 
My 26, 11, 18, 31, 10, 17, was a prophet. 
My 37, 22, 41, 13, 43, 35, 11, is a book of the Old Testament. 
My 36, 40, 14, 22, is a number. 
My 5, 7, 27, 24, 39, is due our parents. 
My 28, 29, 23, 37, 3, 22, sometimes causes trouble. 
My 13, 30, 15, 20, 3, 43, is a book written by Moses. 
My 4, 17, 8, 39, 32, 5, is a good place to visit. 
My 33, 39, 42, was an ancient building. 
My 12, 18, 19, 16, is used at the seashore, 
My 37, 2, 29, 38, is what we should be. , 
My 1, 10, 21, 22, 36, 9, is Greek money. 
My 34, 26, 6, is a metal. 
My 8, 10, 39, 25, is a kind of pastry. 
My whole is one of Kothschild’s maxims, 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA, 


My Ist is in pear but not in fruit. 

My 2d is in shoe but not in boot. 

My 34 is in rat but not in dog: 

My 4th is in timber but not in log. 
My 5th is in rise but not in fall. 

My 6th is in fence but not in fall, 

My 7th is in plow but not in farm. 
My 8th is in cold but not in warm. 
My 9th is in preacher but but not in flock. 
My 10th is in time but not in clock. 
My 11th is in bread but not in dough. 


ole, a philanthropist will show. Eva H. 
ANAGRAMMATICAL PROVERBS. 
1. We wear clean spoons, Meb. 
2. This tall old girl’s not Etta G. Eva H. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JUNE 28. 
BIBLICAL En1oma.—Jepthah the Gileadite’s daughter. 
Worp Squarg.— 


GEOGRAPHICAL PuzzLE.—1. Virginia. 2. Georgia. 3. Idaho 
Ida Hoe). 4. Tombigbee (Tom Bigbee). 5. er (Mrs. 
ippi). 6. Missouri (Mies Ourie). 7. " Rice. 
9. Sandwich. 10. Salt. 11. Orange. 12. Plum. 13, Straw- 
berry. 14, Coldwater. 15. Rattlesnake, 16. Yellow medicine. 
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FOREIGN GLEANINGS.* 


Dr. PAYNE UPON ScHooL Hyereng.—School Hygiene was 
the subject of an interesting paper presented by Dr. Payne before 
the monthly meeting of the College of Preceptors, England. 
The author called attention to the fact that the literature of 
school diseases has grown up almost entirely in France and 
Germany, and expressed the opinion that the conditions of 
life in English schools are more healthful than in those upon 
the Continent. The first medical inquiry into the injurious 
effects of school-life appear to have been made by the cele- 
brated Viennese physician, John Peter Franck, in 1786. Pro- 
fessor Virchow, in his report upon the subject, enumerated 
the following as the most important diseases produced by 
school-life : (1) Affections of the sight; (2) Affections pro- 
duced by congestion of blood in the head, especially headache 
and bleeding at the nose; (3) Enlargement of the thyroid 
gland, or goitre; (4) Curvature of the spine; (5) Affections of 
the organs of respiration; (6) Affections of the stomach and 
abdominal organs; (7) Contagious diseases; (8) Lojuries pro- 
duced by violence. 

The results of investigations with reference to the effect of 
school-life upon eye-sight are well-known. The enlargement 
of the thyroid gland has been noticed only by Dr. Guillaume, 
and appears to be due to some local conditions. Curvature of 
the spine occurs very frequently in children in school; it is 
more commonly developed in girls than in boys, the proportion 
being estimated as 3 or even 6 to 1. 

The following are a few of the recommendations of a com- 
mission of German doctors, presented at the meeting of the 
German Association for Public Health, held at Nuremburg, 
September, 1878: 

1. The school-house should have plenty of light, and a sys- 
tem of ventilation capable of supplying 2,000 cubic feet of 
heated air per head every hour. 

2. The windows should be so arranged that the light comes 
in on the left hand of the scholars, and that the proportions of 
the area of the glass to the superficial area of the floor should 
be as 1 to 3 or 4. 

8. The floor area for each pupil in the school-room should 
be at least 3¢ to 54¢ square feet, the height of the room being 
13 or 14 feet. 

4. The seats should be suitable to the height of the child, 
and should be fitted to each child every half-year. 

5. The maximum number of hours in day schools should be, 
for pe lower class, 18 hours; for the upper class, 22 hours 
weekly. 

6. There should be a break every 2 hours, and a mid-day 
break of 2 or 3 hours. 

7. The work done at home should not exceed half-an-hour 
to an hour for juniors, and 3 hours for seniors, daily. 

8. Every school should be subject to the daily inspection of 
a doctor and of a skilled sanitary inspector. 

Apropos of the subject here considered, it should be observed 
that at the present time there is a great stir in Germany with 
reference to the unhealthy conditions of school-life, as shown 
in the large number of the youth of the country who are found 
to be unfit for military service. 


ScHooL AND Caurcu.—The Church has for centuries claimed 
the oversight of the people and the schools; the Catholic Church 
atill requires it, while on the contrary the Evangelical Church 
is under the control of the sovereign of the country, even if he 
be a Catholic. Learning has freed itself from the patronage 
of the Church, even the theo'ogical faculties, with which the 
clergy and also the consistories are not always in accord. At 
present the Church contends for the right to control the 
schools. So long as religion has been a need of the human 
heart and because it teaches truly ideal views of the world, it 
has been considered by all peoples an element in the instruc- 
tion of the young. If it is excluded from the schools, as has 
been done in France, unhappy results follow. 

Special consideration should be given to religious instruction 
with reference to the schools, by which it is not meant that 
amass of sayings, verses from hymn-books, and Bible stories 
should be committed to memory, word for word. Such a 
process makes religion merely material for memory and learn- 


ing, to be forgotten again, whereas it should take hold of the 
mind and penetrate the hearts of men as an indestructible and 
living force. There is a difference of opinion as to whether 
the Old Testament, with its service of Jehovah in contrast 
with the teachings of Christ, is a suitableobject of instruction. 
On the other hand no one doubts but that religious training is 
an essential element in school instruction. ut the contest 
begins when the two questions are asked who shall give the 
instruction and to what extent. As every one who wishes to 
secure a place in a school must prove his fitness by means of 
an examination, it follows logically that theol gical students 
who wish, as teachers, school-directors, or deputies, to oversee 
the schools or religious instruction, should als» possess the 
required pedagogical training. They could undergo a full 
pedagogical examination in the seminary, for which attendance 
on lectures for a few weeks would suffice. This follows neces- 
sarily as a result of the school-law and principle of appointing 
only those who are qualified. It is wrong and contrary to the 
meaning of the law to appoint a clergyman as a supervisor 
simply because of his calling. In no other province is there 
the "ered of appointing an official who is not also an 
exper 
he Church naturally has the right of investigating the 
schools from time to time through its representatives, to ascer- 
tain whether the instruction is given in the spirit of the Church. 
These deputies should report their observations to their supe- 
riors, but have no authority over the teachers, and refrain from 
poesing judgment in regard to methods. The proper author- 
ties should determine whether and how far these o ations 
are worthy of consideration. 
The school divides instruction in religion according to peda- 
gogical principles, so that for particular doctrines and the like 
the instruction preliminary to confirmation acts as a supple- 
ment. Since religion has to deal with the most weighty and 
difficult question, the school must determine how much can be 
brought within the child’s comprehension and in what form 
and to what extent it can be taught. The decision in regard 


* Our foreign matics by ous 


periodicals, and \etters fled atthe Bureau 
ington, 


to a choice of material and methods should be left to the school 
authorities. All clergymen are not true theologians and eda- 
cators. The school is a State and national affair; the Church 
is concerned with the creed. The one pursues universal ends; 
the other, particular.—Padagogische Rundschau. 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


— Owing to the persistent and enthusiastic efforts of John 
Wentworth, the president of the alumni, Dartmouth Coll. has 
had a most brilliant reunion this year, with representatives 
from 53 classes, in number ranging from 1 to 30. But the 
thoughtful attentions and loving grateful words that were 
given to the invalid of the faculty, Prof. Parker, who nearly 
lost his own life in trying to save the household goods of a 
workingman during the late fire at Harover, and the hearty 
demonstrations of affection and reverence for Dr. Sanborn, 
were the most touching of all the happenings of the week, 
Delegates from 47 classes visited Mr. Sanborn to express their 
appreciation of the good work he had done for them, As they 
passed into the grand old ‘‘study”’ many distinguished men 
were to be seen, and not one but had a most honorable record. 
There were seven judges and six ‘ D.D.s,’’ two governors, and 
every profession was represented. 

After the speeches there was a delightfully informal and 
cordial talk, and not a little sharp-shooting in regard to bad boys 
who were alluded to. One learned judge, who had been sus- 
pended years ago, tried to poke fun at others, and said: ‘‘ Pro- 
fessor, you used to let us ask questions,—can I ask one now ?”’ 
“Certainly.” Well, how would you make the distinction 
between a good scholar and a bad boy ?”’ looking in the mean- 
time rather roguishly at the learned leader of the committee. 
But Prof. Sanborn remarked, with a quiet twinkle and looking 
directly at him, that he could see before him an exemplification 
of the two combined in one person. And so ended with hearty 
laughs a most pleasant occasion.— New York Times. 

— E. W. Westgate, A.M., just resigned at Lebanon, is cred- 
ited by local authority, after eight years service, as a ‘‘ faithful 
and able teacher,’”’ and with having ‘‘ immensely improyed”’ 
the schools of that town. 


VERMONT. 

— Mr. C. C. Boynton has resigned at Townshend to accept 
the principalship of the High School at Lebanon, N. H., made 
vacant by the resignation of Mr. E. W. Westgate. Mr. B’s 
principalship is the longest (744 years) of any in the 48 years’ 
history of the Leland and Gray Sem., and in most respects the 
most prosperous. He took the school after a year’s interreg- 
num, secured an aggregate attendance of 117 the first year, 
which he has nearly doubled since, maintaining for many 
years a pumerous and efficient corps of teachers, drawing pat- 
ronage, not from any other institutions, but from unoccupied 
or neglected territory. Largest term attendance 100, average 
fall and spring attendance 65. Mr. B’s first assistant for two 
years, Miss Olive S. Prentice, goes with him as assistant. She 
has served 22 terms as assistant in Springfield High School, 3 
in Ludlow Acad., and two years as lady principal of a female 
college in Ohio. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


— The following instructions for women who wish to vote 
for school committee have been prepared by the Mass. School 
Suffrage Assoc.: A woman who has within two years paid a 
property-tax, assessed either in her own name or that of her 
parent, guardian, or trustee, is entitled to vote without paying 
a poll-tax. She must go in person to the registrar’s office and 
show her tax-bill, and be duly registered. The law says that 
‘when the name of any woman has been placed on the voting 
list of any city or town, it shall continue on the list as long as 
she continues to reside there’’ and to pay her tax as prescribed ; 
but the assessors of Boston construe the law as requiring 
women to register every year, and it is, therefore, necessary 
for Boston women to do sv. The office of registration in Bos- 
ton is at 30 Pemberton Square. A woman who does not pay a 
property-tax must apply to be assessed, and must pay her poll- 
tax of fifty cents at least once in two years. To do this in 
Boston she must apply in person at the assessor’s office in City 
Hall, on or before Sept. 30. After paying her poll-tax she must 
be registered. When the list of voters are printed it is pru- 
dent to inspect them, to see that the names of those expecting 
to vote are upon them. 

— Boston Univ. has just increased its strong Theological 
faculty by the appointment of Rey. H. G. Mitchell, Ph.D., to 
the chair of Hebrew and Old Testament Exegesis. The 
newly-appointed professor has for three years past had sole 
charge of the instruction in Hebrew in Wesleyan Univ., and 
with such success that Prest. Beach wrote of him: ‘Dr, 
Mitchell was born to teach Hebrew and the cognate languages.’”’ 
He was graduated from the Boston Univ. School of Theo. in 
1876, and took a post-graduate course and the doctorate in 
Philosophy later at the Univ. of Leipsic. 

— Prof. James C. Greenough, principal of the Rhode Island 
Normal School, has accepted the presidency of the Agrl. Coll. 
at Amherst. Prof. Greenough is a native of Deerfield, and 
was graduated at Williams Coll. in the class of 1860; he studied 
both law and theology, taught in the Westfield Normal School 
and was principal of the Connecticut Normal School before 
going to his present position in Rhode Island. The trustees 
will increase the salaries of the professors a little. They have 
decided that the 80 new free scholarships provided by the leg- 
islative appropriation of $10,000 shall be awarded by competi- 
tive examinations, each senatorial district being entitled to two. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

— A class of ten members has just been graduated from the 
Rogers High School, Newport. ‘Che public graduation exer- 
cises consisted of essays, declamations, and readings. Dr. 
Pynchon of Trinity Coll. spoke of the high stand taken by the 
Rogers High Schoo! students at Trinity. Dr. Thayer awarded 
the diplomas. Mr. Tilton, the head master of the institution, 
has one of the best-equipped high schools in the State. 

— The prospect is that there will be few changes in the 
schools of this State this year. The Providence committee 
have reélected all their grammar masters, and the manage- 
ment of the Providence High School remains the same. 

— A. D. Gray, of Woonsocket, is appreciated by the people 
of that enterprisingtown. Although he has received flattering 
offers to go elsewhere he is to be retained in Woonsocket if 


possible. 
— Bishop Clark delivered a brief address at the graduation 
of the class of ’83 in the Pawtucket High School. 


— The pupils who left the Providence grammar schools to 
enter the stood very high this year, on the average. 


Rivcators tw Creat States in Council. 


THE OHIO TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING. 


The thirty-fourth annual meeting of the Ohio Teachers’ 
Assoc. was held at Chautauqua Lake, New York, July 3, 4, 
and 5, with a large body of teachers in attendance. 


TUESDAY'S PROCEEDINGS, 


The address of welcome was delivered by Mr. Lewis Miller, 
of Akron. He is one of the proprietors of the grounds, and 
in well-chosen words he bade the teachers welcome to Chau- 
tauqua. The response was given by ex-School Comr. Burns, 
who did himself honor by a speech full of wit and good sense, 

Supt. MeMillan, of Youngstown, the chairman of the Exec- 


utive Com., introduced John W. Dowd, Supt. of the Toledo 
schools, and prest. of the Superintendents’ Section of the As- 
soc. Mr. Dowd, in his inaugural address, took the position of 
a conservative, and advocated hard, persistent, and faithful 
work rather than the newer methods of instruction advanced 
by Supt. Parker at Chautauqua three years ago. 

The inaugural was followed by Dr. John Hancock’s very 
able paper on 


The Legitimate Duties of a School Superintendent. 


Dr. Hancock very clearly showed that a superintendent of 
schools should be a scholar, a teacher, an executive, a reformer, 
a student, a toiler, and a man in the broadest and highest sense 
of the term. His paper will probably be printed for general 


cireulation. 

Mr. E. A. Jones, Supt. of the Massillon schools, in discus- 
sing the paper, said: 

It seems strange that there should be — city, any State, with a num- 
ber of schools, that should fail to realize the impo ce of supervision, 
And what is true of city schools is true ina far higher degree of the 
schools of an entire county. May the time soon come when Ohio, with 
her splendid system of supervision for her city schools, shall have an 
equally wise and effective couuty supervision of her ungraded echools. 
I could not help thinking, asthe paper was read, what responsibilities rest 
upon the shoulders of the oo What a wonderful person he must be 
if he possess all the qualifications presented in the paper. He must bea 
man of “‘ generous scholarship, and have a mind stored with the best 
things from all literature.” “He must be a student of the philosophy 
of education.” He must be familiar with the educational systems of 
other cities, States, and countries. He must cull from these the best 
things, and adapt them to his own particular field of labor. He sustains 
peculiar relations, as has been said, to four ete and teachers, 
the board of education and the patrons of the school. He must possess 
the ability and character that will command the respect and confidence 
of his teachers. He must be more than a teacher,—more than even a 
skilled teacher,—he must be a teacher of teachers. He must maintain an 
efficient discipline throughout the schools and at the same time retain the 
good will of both pupils and teachers, without which his work will bea 
failure. When in addition to these things we consider that he is to deal 
with men, and to exercise acontrolling influence with a board of educa- 
tion and the community in reference to those matters that pertain to the 
highest welfare of the school, we are led to exclaim, ‘“‘ Who is sufficient 
for these thi ” And yet I would not take away one iota from this 
view that has m presented of the legitimate duties of a school superin- 
tendent. I believe there is no calling in life that requires more of abil- 
ity and character, wisdom, tact, and special fitness than this. 

I agree with the author of the paper in reference to examinations, It 
was formerly our custom to hold six written examinations. ‘hese were 
reduced to four, and last year we hau butthree. This number, with sup- 
plemental oral examinations when necessary, I believe to be sufficient. I 
most heartily indorse what was said in reference to the freedom that 

A variety of methods may be 
One of the 
ction 


should be allowed the individual teacher. 
permitted, provided satisfactory results are obtained. 
most important duties of the superintendent is a careful ins 
of the work done in the school-room. If faulty methods are 
adopted and mistakes made, it is for him to detect them, call attention 
to them, and suggest a remedy. Not with a spirit of fault.finding, but for 
the good of both teacher and the school. Many a teacher has been saved 
from ignominious failure by the timely counsel of a faithful supt. As the 
supt. is held yee for the quality of the work done in the school- 
room, he should have an influential voice in the selection of teachers. He 
should be a member of the examining board, for certainly no one is better 
prepared than.he to ascertain whether applicants possess the requisite 
qualifications. How often is it the case that teachers secure positioas not 
trom any preparation or special fitness for the work, but because of influ- 
ential friends, need of money, or some other improper influences. The 
advice of the supt. should certainly have great weight in the election of 
teachers. I also heartily agree with the author of the paper in reference 
to wire-pulling and the laying of ro for a re-appointment. If the supt. 
devotes his entire time to _— ng the interests of his schools, ever 
keeping in view the good of the scholars under his special charge, he need 
have no fears for the future. As with the pupil, work will win, so with 
the supt., honest, faithful work will win for him a good position some- 


here. 
"One more thought expressed in the paper I must repeat with emphasis, 


The good of the ,children placed in his special charge must be the domi- 
nant motive. This should be the case in the appointment of a supt., in 
the selection and retention of teachers, in the examination and promotion 
of scholars, and in ali that pertains to the work of the schools. 


THE AFTERNOON SESSION 


opened with a paper on ‘‘ The Mission of the Public Schools,”’ 
by Supt. B, A. Hinsdale, of Cleveland. This paper was care- 
fully prepared, and, as an outline of the educational doctrines 
held by the successor of Supt. Rickoff, was listened to with 
much interest. Under the heads of ‘What Education shall 
the State undertake to Give ?” “‘ Primary, Grammar, and High 
Schools,”’ and ‘Industrial Schoole,’ he gleaned the educa- 
tional field very thoroughly. In the main, Mr. Hinsdale’s 


views are in accord with the new education. 
His paper was discussed by Dr. E. T. Tappan, and ex-Prest. 


White, of Pardue Univ. 
The first day’s work was concluded by the election of the 


officers for the Superintendents’ Section of the Assoc., resulting 
in the choice of John B. Peaslee for president, and Thomas A, 


Pollok for secretary. 
The evening was occupied in friendly and fraternal conver- 


sation on the hotel piazzas, or in yachting on the beautiful 
lake, whose attractions have twice brought the Ohio Teachers’ 
Assoc. to its shores. We missed Henkle, but his memory will 
long be kept green by the refreshing influence of our annual 
meeting. Harvey, Stevenson, Findley, McMillan, Dowd, Loos, 
and m familiar faces, were present to remind us of the 
good old days when our Assoc. met at Put-in-Bay. 


WEDNESDAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 


The first work of this day was the inaugural address of Supt. 
G. W. Walker, of Lima, the president of the general Assoc, 
He gave a general outline of the scope and limits of the com- 
mon scoools. This was followed by a paper on the 

The Minimum School Age of Pupils in the Public Schools, 
read by Mr. J. E. Sater, of Columbus. This paper, an outline 


(Continued on page 59.) 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE WEEK. 


United States.—The July report of the Department of Agri- 
culture shows a very general improvement in the condition of 
the crops throughout the country.——The receipts of the Post- 
office Department for the nine months’ ending March 31, 1883, 
were $33,946,356, and the expenditures $31,436,914, showing a 
surplus of $2,509,442.——-Mr. Lowell has given the required 
notice to the British Government of the desire of the United 
States to terminate the operation of the fishery clauses of the 
treaty of Washington.——The hostile Apache Indians recently 
captured by General Crook are to be kept on the San Carlos 
reservation in charge of the War Department.——Postmaster- 
General Gresham has decided that the order of Postmaster- 
General Key, issued on the 13th of Nov., 1879, forbidding the 
delivery of money-orders and registered letters to the Louis- 
iana Lottery Company is still in force, and will be executed. 
——A movement for placing* a temperance presidential ticket 
in the field in 1884 is said to be taking shape in the West. 


Great Britain.—An agreement has been arrived at between 
M. de Lesseps and the government which provides for a new 
Suez canal, parallel to the one now in existence, for a reduc- 
tion of the canal dues, and for the appointment of an English 
surveyor of traffic.——Mr. Charies Bradlaugh having declared 
his intention to take his seat in the House of Commons regard- 
less of any orders adopted to the contrary by that body, it was 
voted, 232 to 65, that he be excluded from the house until he 
promises not to disturb its proceedings.——The House, by a 
vote of 130 to 114, has rejected a motion in favor of female 
suffrage. 

France —The relations between France and the Vatican 
have improved since the recent exchange of notes. ——The 
Chamber of Deputies has refused to pardon Louise Michel and 
those persons who participated in the Paris and Montceau-les- 
Mines riots. On Friday, by a vote of 371 to 82, the Chamber 
expressed confidence in the Government’s policy on the Ton- 
quin question. 


Turkey.—Turkey proposes to impose a tariff of 15 per cent. 
on articles imported for consumption, and a tariff of from 8 to 
20 per cent. on other importations. 


enn feeling at Berlin is so strong against the 
can that the possibility of a ru of relations 
is being discussed. 

Egypt.—During Saturday and Sunday there were 326 deaths 
from cholera in Egypt. It is reported that provisions at Dam- 
jetta are exhausted and that the people are starving. 


India.—Five hundred houses have fallen at Surat. Many 


hundred villages have been destroyed by the floods, and thou- 
sands of people are homeless. es 


% | ident of a school board small enough to be really effect- 
aiive. Professor Smith has been followed by superin- 


‘|lservice when handled by a competent superintendent. 


Our issue of next week will contain a full report of 
the meetings of the National Council of Education, 
National Educational Association, and American Insti- 
tute of Instruction, now in session at Saratoga and the 
White Mountains. 


Tue Board of Education of the city of Houston, 
Texas, has waited six years before publishing its first 
report. As a consequence, there is a good deal to be 
told, and the report, prepared by the city superintendent 
of schools, Prof. W. H. Foute, is a most readable pam- 
phlet. The public schools of Houston, we believe, were 
the first established in Texas under the recent adminis- 
tration of public affairs. They were admirably founded, 
under the able superintendency of Prof. H. H. Smith, 
and, from the first, have enjoyed a great priyilege in 
the indefatigable efforts of Captain E. W. Taylor, pres- 


tendents E. N. Clopper, who died in the service; F. E. 
Burnette ; and, within the past year, Prof. W. H. 
Foute, of St. Louis. There is now a thorough system 
of graded schools, containing 1,800 pupils enrolled, with 
an average attendance of 1,200, including a high school 
of 72 pupils. The city expends $18,000 yearly, and, 
as we can testify from observation, has an effective sys- 
tem of public education. One noticeable feature in this, 
as in other cities of Texas, is the weekly training-school 
for the teachers, which is a fixed institution of great 


It is impossible to overrate the importance of what Dr. 
Curry, secretary of the Peabody Education Fund, is 
now doing; insisting, as he does, that every town receiv- 
ing aid shall place at the head of its schools a skilled 
superintendent acceptable to himself. The soul of any 
new system of schools is the supervision; and, by this 
simple expedient, many of our Southern towns are able 
to do more effective work in five years than a town of 
similar size in a conservative Northern community in a 
generation, where every teacher insists on having her 
own “sweet” or otherwise “ will,” and vigorous super- 
intendency is christened with the various nicknames 
with which quarrelsome incompetency and conceit en- 
deavor to dodge the most evident condition of good 
school-work. 


HOLLINS INSTITUTE. 


The late commencement at Hollins Institute, Bote- 
tourt Springs, Va., closed the fortieth year of this insti- 
tution, Half-a-century ago Botetourt Springs was a 
favorite summer resort, and a halting-place on the great 
highway from the Southwest to Washington. The 
small room is still shown which was frequently occupied 
by Clay, Jackson, and other notabilities. Forty years 
ago the school was established for boys and girls, which 
was afterward, under the superintendency of Dr. Chas. 
L. Cocke, changed to the present Hollins Institute’ for 
Girls. Indeed, the school, as now established, is the 
life-work of its present able president, under whose long 
administration the buildings have risen, the beautiful 
campus has been arranged, and the curriculum of the 
institution established. It has been the determination 
of President Cocke to establish a thoroughly honest and 
reliable school, of the higher secondary type, which, 
without the pretentious title of “ college,” and without 
the systematic puffing of traveling agents, should attract 
the attention of such parents as are not satisfied with 
the superficial veneering, too often the sole educational 
capital of the young woman’s “ university.” The In- 
stitute was kept open and full during the war, and has 
never failed to obtain all the students for which it has 
accommodations. It is solely a boarding-school, as the 
nearest village is several miles away. 

We found 115 girls at Hollins, under the instruction 
and home charge of 22 teachers, engaged in the pursuit 
of the usual studies of such an institution, 9 of them 
full graduates; 15 States were represented, 54 students 
being from Virginia, and 21 from Texas. A day spent 
among examination-papers, and several days of the most 
unrestricted acquaintance with teachers and pupils, con- 
firmed us in the impression that, as a faithful, liberal, 


and progressive school for young ladies, Hollins has not 


glish literature, a high grade of musical instraction, and 
a hopeful beginning in art, we found it especially wor- 
thy of commendation. The time is coming when some 
of these numerous schools for girls in the South should 
be selected for large endowments, with the purpose of 
making them colleges for women in the true sense of 
that abused term. We know of no school more fit to 
become the corner-stone of a southern Vassar, Smith, or 
Wellesley than Hollins Institute; and trust that some- 
body who is prospecting for an educational “plant” of 
a million dollars for the higher education of Southern 
girls will, at least, look in upon this beautiful spot, un- 
rivaled in situation, and now just of fit age for baptism 
into a new career of broader usefulness. 


SCHOOL- KEEPING IN KENTUCKY. 


The State of Kentucky was largely indebted to one 
of its noblest men, Dr. Breckinridge, for the preserva- 
tion of its common-school fund, many years ago. Un- 
less we greatly mistake, it will be found that the ad- 
ministration of Dr. J. D. Pickett, the present superin- 
tendent of public instruction, is destined to bear fruits 
of equal value to the children of the Commonwealth. 

Although Kentucky was really the first-born child of 
the Union, and has always been a prominent State in 
national affairs, there has been, from the first, in her 
leading class, an obstinate division in regard to the 
most important interest of a State,—the free and thor- 
ough instruction of the children. Of colleges and acad- 
emies for the education of the more favored portion of 
the dominant race, Kentucky has always had enough to 
supply the demand, — some of them worthy of their 
home reputation. But, at a very early day, a consider- 
able body of her most eminent men woke up to the 
sharp conviction that the State was making a radical 
mistake in holding back from an adequate provision for 
the training of the children of the growing class who 
could not avail themselves of these superior advantages. 
The result of this awakening was the establishment of 
a State fund for common schools, more than a genera- 
tion ago, after a conflict which involved the whole pub- 
lic life of the Commonwealth, and the attempt to estab- 
lish a system of free instruction for all white children. 


At present the common-school fund has reached the 
sum of $1,400,500, and the amount available from this 
income and taxation, in 1881, was $1,184,326, being an 
average per capita of $2.24 for each pupil-child. Of 
course no State can educate its children on a sum g0 
inadequate, and, until last year, the 70,000 colored chil- 
dren of Kentucky, outside a few cities, had no provision 
for education save the meagre avails of their own tax- 
ation. The inevitable result of such neglect was 
sure to come. No State has had a more vigorous 
and able-ruling class than Kentucky, from the first. 
But no superior class in our country can permanently 
resist the moral and social miasma that steams up from 
a great region of common life left in ignorance, with all 
which that implies, in a land like ours. To-day this 
proud old State awakes to find a third of her voters 
illiterate ; a third of her white children outside of any 
school; a majority of her school-houses log-cabins; her 
colored population largely ignorant and discontented ; 
and the great mountain region of eastern Kentucky, a 
district as large as the State of New Hampshire, perhaps 
more- isolated and benighted and more in need of the 
missionary and the school-mistress than any similar re- 
gion east of the Mississippi. Her leading editors and 
statesmen are exhausting their brilliant wits in trying 
to answer the question, — why such a State has fallen 
behind its three northern rivals across the Ohio. The 
plain people of Kentucky have at last found out the 
solution. The wonderful prosperity of Ohio, Indiana, 
and Illinois is largely due to the early establishment of 
a thorough system of free schooling for their whole peo- 
ple. The masses in Kentucky, and a growing number 
of her leading citizens, have long been convinced that 
the secret of the evils that afflict their Commonwealth 
is found in the neglect of this radical interest. 


At this juncture a good Providence gave to Kentucky 
Dr. Pickett, as State Supt. of Instruction. For the past 
four years the Doctor has wrestled manfully with his 
great office, and now has brought forth a document 


its superior south of the Potomac, Asa school of En- 


which proposes to show the people “the precise, practi- 
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cal workings of their common-school system.” No 
school report, so thoroughly relentless in its facts, and 
courageous and practical in its reasonings and sugges- 
tions, has ever been presented to the people of this, 
rarely of any, State. The Doctor has fully outgrown 
that most fatal form of moral cowardice which, on the 
plea of State pride, covers up a dangerous condition of 
affairs with indefinite rhetoric, or the sham courage that 
vaunts itself both in heated denial and ill-tempered re- 
crimination. In a thoroughly judicial spirit he tells the 
people of his State just where they stand in educational 
affairs, and what they must do to meet the emergency. 

Whatever may have been the reception of this re- 
markable document in certain exclusive and reaction- 
ary quarters, the people of Kentucky have responded to 
its summons in a way that reflects honor upon the 
State, and is prophetic of great results in the near fu- 
ture. Last year an important body of legislation, as- 
sessing additional taxation and placing the colored 
people where they stand in all the Southern States .save 
two, was indorsed by a popular vote. Immediately a 
great revival of interest in common-school education 
seemed to pervade all parts of the State, and especially 
to take hold of the influential classes. Atan important 
convention recently held in Lexington a ‘committee of 
eminent gentlemen was appointed, representing every. 
part of the State, who pledged themselves to exert their 
influence to fill the legislature with men favorable to 
the new departure. Another convention of educators 
will be held in Louisville, early in the autumn, with 
similar intention. The press has come to the front, 
and is speaking with no uncertain sound. All things 
promise that the people of this great Commonwealth 
have finally made up their mind to deal with the sub- 
ject of popular education in a straight-forward, prac- 
tical, and business-like way. Dr. Pickett sees clearly 
what every man acquainted with education in the South 
must see,—that the key to the situation is local taxation. 
No State can possibly carry on an effective system of 
instruction by the income of a school-fund, even backed 
by a generous State tax. Only when the people of 
every city, town, county, or school precinct consent to 
supplement this income by special taxation, can a sys- 
tem of schools be established that will meet the require- 
ments of the case. Dr. Pickett has been renominated, 
and will probably be reélected, as State superintendent, 
and another four years of his administration should 
place Kentucky on the high road to complete success in 
the enterprise of educating her whole people. 


MACHINE EDUCATION. 


The press of the City of New York has occupied itself 
very largely, of late, in the work of showing up what it 
calls,—the machine system of public school instruction 
in the Metropolis. We notice all over the country a 
virtuous outbreak of journalistic indignation against the 
machinery of the graded school system. The impression 
seems to prevail that our children, in cities especially, 
are being ground out in a fearful school-mill which de- 
stroys individuality in the pupil, and is rapidly reducing 
our American life to a dead level of mediocrity. 

Of course, a vigorous protest against the dangers of 
republican society is always in order; and no feature 
of republican society will bear such vigorous watching 
as the public school. But these sharp critics who find 
it 80 easy to write down the mechanical side of the graded 
school system, do not seem to be aware of the ultimate 
sweep of their own logic. For the same article that ex- 
poses this peril of our public education could be made to 
do service in a raid upon any department of our Ameri- 
can life. You have only to substitute the word, business, 
church, politics, society, home, for school, and your arti- 
cle is just as telling as before, and every bitter and 
scornful thing said of the American system of education 
is equally true of all these. 

Indeed, we can even go below all institutional life and 
‘say that nowhere is “the machine” so potent as in our 
ordinary individual life, and the common movements of 
human nature. What we call machine-life is only an- 

‘other name for what is otherwise known as the force of 
habit. Man is a creature of habit, and a large part of 
his success is due to the conservative force of the ma- 


‘chine element in his nature. The savage is a man who 


acts perpetually from. momentary caprice, and although 
capable of brilliant spurts of originality, he is a failure, 
because he never blocks his own wheels, or gathers up 
results in an intelligent and persistent habit of doing 
any good thing. Civilization becomes possible in pro- 
portion as people form the habit of doing useful things 
in all regions of life. Nine-tenths of the best living in 
the home and the church, business and government, 
society and culture, is due to what a brilliant Bohemian 
calls the machine. In other words, the safest thing the 
majority even of superior people can do is to close up on 
the best habit of doing anything that has gained accep- 
tance with the mass of mankind, and follow that. Of 
course individual responsibility and independence should 
always be held in reserve as the enlivening and reform- 
ing element in life; but, after all, the machine is the 
salvatidn of human society, assuring us of the past, 
making present success possible, and laying the founda- 
tion for a better future. 

What our critics so glibly denounce as the graded- 
school machine is simply the present educational habit 
of American city life. A hundred thousand children in 
the Metropolis, of all types of nationality, race, ability, 
and secial standing, are to be trained into that average 
intelligence and moral habit essential to American citi- 
zenship. Every brilliant crank in New York has a lit- 
tle theory of the way to do it, which would break down 
before it got outside the square in which its author re- 
sides. All sorts of social, scientific, ecclesiastical exclu- 
sives are on hand with their patent devices, no one of 
which can deal with the nine-tenths of the children out- 
side his little sheep-fold. After two hundred and fifty 
years of experimenting, the million people in New York 
have learned that, while there are various desirable ways 
of educating little squads of children of the rich or the 
very poor, there is but one practicable way of giving the 
needful training and teaching to the hundred thousand 
children and youth always on hand and waiting for in- 
struction. That method is the public graded school 
system, organized and worked with all the intelligence 
and regard to the higher needs of society possible under 
the circumstances. Of course, if every school-house 
could be a model for sanitary or educational use; if 
every teacher were not only a trained expert, but a 
superior person ; if children could be taught in classes 
of twenty five instead of fifty; if a more judicious mas- 
sing of pupils with regard to moral and social results 
could be had; the system would be relieved of many of 
its drawbacks,—in other words, would become a far 
more effective machine than now. The reason why 
these good things will not come at call is the same by 
which we must account for the present condition of 
everything else in New York. There are plenty of 
beautiful homes, honest business firms, truly Christian 
churches, refined social circles and conscientious voters 
in the Metropolis. Yet every institution and depart- 
ment of Metropolitan life is the same kind of a machine 
as the education of the city, and will become better only 
with the gradual improvement of the people in rising to 
the appreciation of better habits and more intelligent, 
effective and Christian ways of living. 


In short, the machine education of New York or any 
city is the best system the people are able or willing to 
support, at present. Special classes of superior people 
are capable of doing better things for groups of special 
children, and they should be encouraged to try these 
experiments, not only for their own advantage, but as 
suggestions of better things for the public. The chief 
thing to be complained of in this criticism is the sense- 
less gabble of abuse of what now is, with no practical 
suggestion of reform. Every brilliant plan put forth by 
this class of high-stepping reformers would begin by de- 
stroying the present machine; that is, pulling down 
and disintegrating the public educational habit that has 
been formed by the slow growth and multifarious 
experimenting of the past two hundred years, and 
substituting, either some expedient that has worked 
well in a little private school, or a personal conceit 


‘which never held a hundred children together for a 


week. ‘This is pure mischief, however eminent may be 
the source from which it comes. The present school 
machine is the best arrangement for training and teach- 
ing the vast majority of the American people yet de- 
vised. Our safety is in holding on to what we have, and 
working hard for better things. 


DRIFT. 


— The notion that the laboring class, of either race, or any 
nationality or State, is not improved by education still has a 
firm hold on a good many people who ought to know better. 
The one great foe of American industry, to-day, is the pro- 
digious ignorance of several millions of laboring people in all 
parts of the country. The ignorance of the average white 
farmer and negro laborer is the blight on Southern agriculture 
which holds back that mighty realm from its true position in 
the production of the coyntry. The wretched ignorance of 
multitudes of our operatives is the opportunity of the miser- 
able demagogues that maneuver the trades-union, and manage 
the caucus, and embarrass legislation through their represent- 
atives in the State-house and the National Capitol. It is igno- 
rance that largely causes the failure of eighty per cent. of all 
the men embarking in business, and that fills the country and 
forces upon legislatures pernicious theories of finance, and re- 
duces commerce to a game of chance. If the ignorant labor- 
ing millions of this country could be placed where the school- 
boys and girls of Boston and Cincinnati are to-day, in point of 
intelligenee, the increase in the value of production in a gen- 
eration would wipe out the National, State, and municipal in- 
debtedness of the Republic. 

— It seems to us that the “ tenth meeting of the Southwest- 
ern Ohio Teachers’ Teachers’ Association,’’ which was held on 
April 28, at Hamilton, O., must have been hard up for some- 
thing to think about when it invited the champion cynic of the 
Cincinnati press to read an elaborate paper, which seems to 
have. been a rehash of a good deal this writer is in the habit of 
putting forth in the way of general depreciation of republican 
institutions and ideas, and the special abuse of the common 
echool. There are still serious evils in the management of 
public education in Cincinnati, not chargeable on the teachers, 
but on several sets of people who are in strong sympathy with 
the views that appear in this essay. Jt is not the friends, but 
the enemies, of popular education in Southwestern Ohio that are 
responsible for the most dangerous abuses in the administration 
of this great public interest. The notion of the essayist seems 
to be that the way to reform present abuses is to put things 
back a generation and let every young American “‘ scratch’’ for 
an education. When a grown man from ‘the Paris of Amer- 
ica’’ stands up before an assembly of teachers and declares 
that the public schools are the nurseries of criminals; incapac- 
itate the majority of the children, both physically and men- 
tally, for labor; and that ‘‘ emigration furnishes the laborers 
which our schools make impossible,’’—with pages of similar 
wisdom,—we are constrained to ask what the schoolmaster is 
about. Southwestern Ohio owes what it is, to-day, in all re- 
spects, more to her system of public instfuction than to any 
other cause. At every step in its development it has been met 
by the same array of cheap argument and upside-down reading 
of statistics which the Cincinnati press is still engaged in dis- 
pensing. Happily in this, as in many another community, the 
**common people’ are wiser than the little clique of faithless 
and contemptuous philosophers who refuse to be comforted 
for the popular rejection of their pet schemes for the recor- 
struction of society. 

— President Welling contributes to the North American Re- 
view one of those peculiar articles now coming into fashion, 
which touch the subject in hand so gingerly and judicially 
that the only impression left on the reader is the vast, varied, 
and roundabout character of the writer’s information. The 
president’s subject is race-culture, on which he imparts some 
curious and valuable, and a good deal of commonplace infor- 
mation, without really facing the practical American problem 
of to-day,—How to educate the 7,000,000 of colored freedmen 
of the Union into intelligent workers and moral and law-abiding 
citizens of their several States and the United States. The 
impression left by the article upon the majority of its readers 
is discouraging. We have observed that the people who are 
best satisfied with and most hopeful of the Southern negro 
are the increasing body of men and women who are treating 
him on the general supposition that he is a man and a citizen, 
and will thrive under the same discipline as the Irishman, the 
Canadian, or the ignorant emigrant from Southern Europe; 
whereas people lie awake nights, affrighted by the spectre of 
race-culture, in proportion as they are doing none of these 
things. President Welling has his little gibe at the common 
school, which, he says, “‘is top-heavy with multiplied studies 
which look to mental cram rather than the compound discipline 
of head, heart, and hands, and is but ill-adapted to the real 
wants of even the white race. No doubt there are plenty of 
common schools that have not even the virtue of ‘‘cram,” to 
say nothing of others which, doubtless, ran too much to head- 
work. But this class of critics seems to us to constantly vio- 
late the golden rule of all criticism,—that no man is competent 
to estimate the defects of anything till he is thoroughly in- 
formed of and in sympathy with its merits. President Welling 
and his class seem to be strangely ignorant and unappreciative 
of the upper side of our public school-life, its great excellencies, 
its progressive temper, and its openness to wise and judicious 
reform. No region of American life, to-day, displays greater 


positive merits, or is so persistently and sincerely seeking for 
improvement, as the upper side of the common school, and 
none is so rapidly gaining favor with reasonable people, not 
bound to look A > it through the smoked glass of sectarian 
bigotry, political discontent, or scientific, literary, or social ex- 
clusiveness. If President Welling should declare that steam- 
boat navigation, as a whole, failed to meet the wants of the 
traveling public, because, now and then, a steamer is sunk in 
mid-ocean, blows up on the Mississippi, burns on the Hudson, 
or proves to have been built by a swindling contractor, his 
statement would be exactly parallel with his dictum concern- 
ing the common school, which, although from far perfect, is 
the best thing yet on the ground for training a free people, and 
is capable of all the improvement its wise and competent 


friends can suggest. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE LATEST EDUCATIONAL GOSPEL. 


Notes of Talks on Teaching is a reproduction of the substance 
of Mr. F. W. Parker’s lectures at the Martha’s Vineyard Sum- 
mer Institute of last year. Miss Partridge, to whom we are 
indebted for these ‘‘ Notes,’’ has evidently done her work with 
great care, and has preserved the peculiarities of Mr. Parker’s 
style of discourse. The introduction is biographical, and pre- 
sents, in outline, a sketch of the author’s educational labors. 
The preliminary lecture states the problem of education, en- 
forces the need of studying principles, and recommends a wide 
acquaintance with methods as a condition of knowing which 
one to choose. Lectures II.-IX. are devoted to Reading; X. 
to Spelling; XI. to Writing; XIL-XIIL to Talking with the 
Pencil; XIV. to Composition; XV.-XVIL. to Number; XVII. 
to Arithmetic; XVIIL.-XXL. to Geography; XXII. to History; 
XXIIL. to Examinations ; XXIV. to School Government; 
XXV. to Moral Training. The topics that throw Mr. Parker’s 
educational creed into boldest relief are Reading, Geography, 
Examinations, School Government, and Moral Training. 


In general, the mode of treatment is argumentative. Mr. 
Parker is a sincere believer in educational science, and he 
shows a constant solicitude to base his methods on principle. 
His earnestness in belief, and his impetuosity in speech, too 
often betray him into mere declamation; and sometimes loy- 
alty to his client tempts him to resort to what bears, at least, 
a close resemblance to sophistry. Like all true reformers, Mr. 
Parker has a contempt for current modes of procedure that 
easily permits him to be intolerant of the opinions of others. 
He finds it difficult to conceive that others can honestly believe 
what he so strongly disapproves. Now and then he cuts a dis- 
cussion short in his own favor by pronouncing an objection a 
‘*stock argument.’’ All this we are sure is done quite uncon- 
sciously; but the truth would be a great gainer if Mr. Parker 
were simply its expositor, and not its impassioned advocate. 
As we read these “ Notes’? we are repeatedly reminded of a 
saying of Father Gerdil, in the course of his examination of 
Rousseau's Emile: ‘‘ A new, bold, lively thought has a much 
more powerful effect than the cool monotony of reason. In 
these times, a regularity in the plan, a correctness or truth in 
the design, and a justness in the proportions, are, with many, 
no evidences of the goodness of the piece; the whole is com- 
prised in a glare of colors.” 

The best purpose that a work on education can serve is to 
aid in the establishment of some fundamental doctrines. All 
discussions of mere method are inconclusive, and most often 
valueless, because they represent, in most cases, mere individ- 
ual opinion. Mr. Parker is everywhere consistent in attempt 
ing to base his methods on some principle. These principles 
he does not discuss, but assumes; and of these assumed prin- 
ciples some are explicitly stated, while others are unannounced 
and apparently below consciousness. Of the principles that 
are involved in Mr. Parker’s discussions we shall now proceed 
to speak: 

1. Wholes should be presented before the parts of which they 
are composed. The psychological ground for this law of 
presentation scarcely admits of debate. The testimonies of 
authorities, from Aristotle to Hamilton, are, with only a very 
few exceptions,'uniform on this point; and it is a surprising fact 
that it is only within the last few years that this principle has 
been incorporated into educational science. No use, and, so 
far as we now recall, no mention is made of this doctrine 
either by Mr. Spencer or by Mr. Bain. 

It is not overstating the fact to say that this one law 
is the key to method so far as the art of presentation is 
concerned. It solves the vexed question as to the concrete and 
the abstract in instruction. Is it proper to begin with a pres- 
entation in the abstract? Certainly; for an abstract statement 
is a composite whole that admits of resolution into concrete in- 
stances; so that, whether we begin with the concrete or with 
the abstract, we conform to the psychological law. The dogma 
that in the instruction of children we must start with the con- 
crete, and not with the abstract, is by no means a universal 
rule. Whether we shall begin with the concrete or with the 
abstract is merely a question of ease or difficulty. Both cases 
fall under the principle now under discussion. 

Mr. Parker applies this principle to Reading, to Number, and 
to Geography. In the last two cases the principle is applied 
with consistency; but in Reading there is a curious departure 
from the requirements of this law. Mr. Parker states with 
great precision the central truth in the art of teaching primary 
reading: ‘The word is to be learned consciously as a whole, 
and any attempt to analyze or synthesize it hinders the act of 
association by absorbing the attention” (p. 35). The incon- 

sistency we note is this: From the first moment of instruc- 
tion the child is taught to write on board or slate the words 
that he is in process of learning. Now, to write a word is to 
analyze it, to disintegrate it; so that Mr, Parker deliberately 
sets the child to doing the very thing he declares should not 
be done. The false light that has caused this wandering 
from a plain path will be indicated presently. 

2. One essential phase of the knowing process is reproduction, 
or expression. This principle is implied in almost every page 
of these “ Notes”; and while not formally announced, it is 
really the key to the “Quincy System.” While there is not 
the least doubt that this is a valid principle in teaching, there 
is scarcely less doubt that in Reading, Mr. Parker makes a seri- 
ous misapplication of it. The two usual modes of expression 
are by speaking and by writing. The historical sequence is 
from speaking to writing, and, historically, the interval be- 


atively, expression by writing is very difficult. Human art 
has, no doubt, loosened this relative difficulty, but it cannot 
abolish it. The error alluded to consists in putting children, 
at the very outset of their formal training, to the difficult task 
of written composition, whereas they should first be employed 
only in verbal reproduction. ‘In the study of a living lan- 
guage,” says Marcel, “four ends are to be attained; that is, 
four different arts, which we give here in the order of their ac- 
quisition in the mother-tongue: (1) To understand the spoken 
language; (2) To speak; (3) To understand the written lan- 
guage; (4) To write.” (The Study of Languages, p. 11.) 

“*Caligraphy,”’ says Laurie, “is to be spoken of with the 
respect which is its due, when we find it in its proper place; 
but we mast conclude that that place is not the primary school, 
when we reflect on its hurtful effects which its intrusion there 
has produced. A slate should be put in every infant’s 
hands on the same day on which he receives his primer, and 
the foundation of the art of writing laid by causing him to im- 
itate the printed letters and words of his lessons. A%é soon as 
sufficient familiarity has been gained with the elements of 
Reading,—about the end of the initiatory stage, — he should 
begin to copy on his slate script letters written by the master 
on the blackboard.”’ (Primary Instruction, pp. 97-98.) 

Mr. Parker seems fairly possessed of the idea that a child 
must learn to write in script before he learns to read print. 
This is the false light that has betrayed him. 

3. We learn to do by doing. Under certain conditions this 
is a valuable principle, but it should be construed with due re- 
gard to its proper sphere. Mr. Parker makes frequent appeals 
to this maxim of Comenius, but it seems to us that he some- 
times makes an unwarranted use of it. Itcertainly is not true 
that this rule excludes a preliminary mental training for a pre- 
scribed art. This mental preparation may come from the ob- 
servation of a model, or from instruction in the théory of an 
art. The perfect mastery of an art consists in the conjunc- 
tion of idea and art, or from the embodiment of theory in 
practice. ‘‘ Studies,’’ says Bacon, ‘‘are perfected by experi- 
ence.’’ The sequence is from study to experience, from know- 
ing to doing. The occasion of these ‘‘ Notes” is an illustra- 
tion of the proper use of this principle. Those who listened 
to Mr. Parker did not attend the summer institute to learn to 
do by doing, but rather to learn to do by knowing. Comenius 
doubtless meant that knowing should be followed up by doing, 
that whenever possible the pupil should actually do what, by 
study, he had learned to do. Thus he gives this rule under 
the Third Principle of his Great Didactic: ‘The idea of the 
subject to be taught,—language or art,—should first be given 
before going to particulars. In this way a foundation is laid 
in the mind of the pupil.” (Laurie: John Amos Come- 
nius, p. 96.) 

Our criticism is this: Mr. Parker seems to give such stress 
to the objective factor in art as to make him ignore the still 
more important subjective factor. The outcome of his doc- 
trine is empiricism. In liberal arts it is only the quack who 
learns to do by doing. 

This is another instance in which Mr. Parker is the victim 
of his prepossessions. The ‘‘ New Education” assumes that 
learning is a process of rediscovery; that that pupil is to repeat 
in brief the experience of the race; that nothing is knowledge 
which has not the sanction of personal experier~3, 

In applying this doctrine to the teaching of Geography, Mr. 
Parker resorts to moulding in sand. In order that pupils may 
be able to imagine continents and mountains, they must make 
miniature continents and mountains. It is plain that mould- 
ing in sand will interest and please children; but it is incred- 
ible that this process can give a child any adequate conception 
of a continent or of a mountain. For this purpose a picture 
is incomparably better. We are uncharitable enough to think 
that, so far asthe gaining of real geographical knowledge is 
concerned, this moulding in sand is a specious absurdity. As 
an amusement, or as a mere occupation, it is doubtless entitled 
to consideration. 


We now turn to some of the assumptions that seem to un- 
derlie Mr. Parker’s discussions. Throughout these lectures 
there seems to be the implication that a child must dwell upon 
a topic till he is made to know it articulately and adequately. 
Thus we read: “I have never yet succeeded in teaching, nor 
have I seen ten really taught during the first year ’’ (p. 103). 
And again: ‘‘ Two years at least should be spent with the av- 
erage child in learning to read First Reader reading, and the 
third year may be profitably spent in commanding Second 
Reader reading.” 

From what we are about to say it will be easy for an incon- 
siderate reader to infer that an apology for poor teaching is 
here offered; and we, therefore, hasten to state the ground of 
our belief that the degree of thoroughness which Mr. Parker 
insists on violates a fundamental law of mental growth. The 
genesis of concepts, according to Leibnitz, takes place in ac- 
cordance with the following sequence: 1. Obscure; 2. clear; 
3. confused ; 4. distinct ; 5. inadequate; 6. adequate. The 
law of this sequence is progressive definiteness. 

This principle was understood by Paul, and never used to 
better advantage than by him: “For now we see through a 
glass, darkly; but then, face to face”’ Between a child and 
truth there is a medium that is barely translucent; and by 
reason of this medium the truth is merely adumbrated,—the 
child discerns vaguely. But between the man and truth there 
is no medium,—he contemplates the truth Jace toface. Here 
are the extremes; by what law are they connected? The 


derstood as a child, I thought as a child; but when I became 
aman I put away childish things.” A recent experiment in 
Boston has proved that Paul was right. 

The criticiem we venture to make upon Mr, Parker, and the 
school to which he belongs, is that he attempts to make a mere 
child speak, understand, and think as a man. It is not essen- 
tial that a child should have an adequate knowledge of the 
number 10 before he proceeds to 15 and 20; or that he should 
dwell upon the concepts of the First Reader till they become 
adequate, as the condition of advancing to the Third Reader. 
But it is essential that this knowledge should gain continu- 
ously in clearness and definiteness. Our ardent reformers 
seem reluctant to allow a child to have a child’s understand- 
ing. Mr. Parker did not see certain elementary things in 
arithmetic clearly till somewhat advanced in life; he therefore 
resolves that a child of seven shall master this difficulty once 


for all. 
The ‘“‘New Education” makes much of the assump- 


tion that all proper teaching is pleasure-giving. Thus Mr. 
Parker says: ‘‘ As that physical exercise which is best fitted 
to the growth and strength of the body always delights the 
hearts, so the natural exercise of the mind must bring a still 


higher pleasure.” 

Here we have a criterion for testing the quality of instruc- 
tion. Does a child experience discomfort or irksomeness while 
learning? This is a conclusive proof that the teacher’s method 
is not ‘natural.’ For, all the teaching in our schools, if 
Nature be followed, will brifig decided and permanent pleas- 
ure. Not even the maturer pupil should find learning a 
burden. ‘ When should this delightful play and work stop ?”’ 
asks Mr. Parker. ‘‘ When the primary teacher meets him at 
the door of a castle, fetters his active limbs to a hard seat, and 
imprisons his expanding mind in a narrow cell walled by uv- 
meaning hieroglyphics ? No! A thousand times no! It is 
cruelty to stop the blessed work done in the kindergarten. 
Froebel said that the principles he discovered and advocated, 
when thoroughly applied, would revolutionize the world; and 
he was right. In the kindergarten is the seed-corn and germi- 
nation of the New Education and the new life. The seed has 
been planted, the buds and flowers are turned toward the sun; 
let not the chilling frost of traditional teaching blight and 
wither them. One and all the true principles of education are 
applied in the kindergarten; these principles should be applied 
. through all education, up to the gates of heaven”’ 


(p. 159). 

These quotations exhibit the Parkerian logic and the fine 
fervor of the Parkerian period. ‘Besides, they embody one of 
the main assumptions of the ‘‘ New Education,’’—that learn- 
ing, if rightly conducted, is never irksome, but always pleasure- 
giving. This assumption is unwarranted, and is misleading 
and even immoral. This assumption confounds mere sponta- 
neous growth with training. Mere physical growth, if not 
pleasurable, is at least not painful; but physical training, such 
as the gymnasium administers, requires the enforced expendi- 


ture of vital energy, and so becomes wearisome and even pain- 
ful. Spontaneous mental activity is doubtless never painful; 
because the moment it reaches the fatigue-point it is suspended ; 
but mental training often involves enforced activity, and an 
activity that must be sustained after fatigue has setin. Under 
these circumstances it may not be pleasurable. 

When does the expenditure of energy, physical or mental, 
become labor ? 1. When it ceases to be spontaneous; 2. When 
it passes beyond the fatigue-point; 3. When it is directed to 
something beyond itself. Now, under exceptional circum- 
stances, such as the stimulus of intense feeling, labor may be 
a pleasure ; but under all ordinary circumstances it is some- 
thing we would avoid if we could. When our reformers ad- 
vance from rhetoric to logic, they may note the distinction 
between play and labor; but till then (presumably a far-off 
feature) they will try to apply the go-as-you-please theory 
“through all education, up to the gates of heaven.” 

We have an essentially different conception of the nature and 
purpose of the educating process. According to this concep- 
tiod, learning involves labor, slight at first, but steadily growing 
in tension as the growing maturity permits. Every day of our 
lives we must do things that we would prefer not to do, the 
doing of which costs us an effort that is more or less painful; 
and there is no device by which labor can be transformed into 
play. If the kindergarten really inculcates the belief that pres- 
ent,pleasure is the criterion by which to decide what we should 
do and what we should not do, it is essentially immoral, and 
will not lead “‘ up to the gates of heaven.”’ 

Mr. Parker’s patron had already given us a specimen of this 
sophistry: ‘“‘A child learns to talk and to walk,—the two most 
difficult things it is called on to learn in its whole life,—with- 
out any instruction and by simple practice; the process of learn- 
ing is not painful to it or wearisome to others; on the et 
itis an amusement to both. Why the same process shou d 
not have been pursued in other and less difficult branches of 
education is not apparent.”’ (New Departure in the 
Schools of Quincy, p 39.) 

An analogous case may be stated thus: ‘‘A boy learns to play 
baseball,—a very complicated and difficult art,—without any 
instruction, and by simple practice; the process of learning is 
not painful to him or wearisome to others ; on the contrary, it 
is an amusement to both. Why he should not learn and 
practice the art of wood-sawing by the same method is not 
apparent.’’ 

e have now considered some of the more important doc- 
trines embodied in the Notes of Talks on Teaching. In all 
of Mr. Parker’s assumptions there is an element of fundamental 
truth; but this element is so exaggerated, and is magnified 
with such utter disregard of codrdinate truths, as to become a 
virtual error, Mr. Parker’s intense earnestness and fervid 
enthusiasm often becloud his judgment and betray him into 
shallow declamation. We do not deny that this forced rhetoric 
may serve some useful hl opecs It may arouse some somno- 
lent Quincy, or infuse life into mere mechanical teaching; but 


we can scarcely conceive a disaster than the 
tion in our schools of un Parkerism. 
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a Po tween these two modes of expression was very great. What/medium gains continuously in transparency, 60 that the truth 

ch —- accounts for this great interval ? The fact of difficulty. Rel- gains continuously in definiteness. This is what Paul meant 

ie ee when he said: ‘ When I was a child I spake asa child, I un- 

domina- 
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of which is here given, is worthy the earnest attention of 
Ohio educators: 


The following reasons are assigned for the proposed reduction of the 
minimum school-age. There are in the centers of population children 
living in narrow, fiithy alleys, surrounded by evil associations, uncultured 
as to self-respect, untrained as to habits of industry, obedience, and self- 
control. They swell the destructive elements of society. Before their 
habits have become fixed in their influence, the State id interpose 
its beneficent hand in its own and their behalf. 

There are parents, industrious and law abiding, who are too poor to 
furnish amusement for their children. While the ts are away at 
work, the children are left at home alone or to roam the streets. Circum- 
stances force upon such children ignorance and poverty. The st . 
willed children of over indu/gent parents, who grow into childhood with- 
out learning the great lessons of obedience to lawful authority, of self- 
restraint, and of sacrifice for the convenience and of others, would 
be benefited if subjectei to the salutary infinence of the schools at an 
earlier age than six. ‘he shortness of school life,—in mining and manu- 
facturing regions often extending over but three entire years,—is another 
reason assigned for the proposed change. That many parents would favor 
the change is indicated their tendency to send their children to school 
at a very early age. For these reasons it is urged that the minimum 
school age should be reduced, and some would have kindergartens estab- 
lished in the cities for the five-year-old pupils. : 

In opposition to these arguments, it may be stated that variations in the 
minimum school-age depend largely upon local considerations. A law 
general in its provisions would not be necessary, and would, unless made 
compulsory, secure the attendance of those most needing the earlier train- 
ing. The names of the street-Arabs and of the neglected children are 
least likely of all to appear on the school register. Tne ments prove 
two much. The same arguments would prove that the children should be 
admitted into the school at an earlier age, when more susceptible to im- 
pressions. The ey PS would inadequate, as hygienic prin- 
ciples forbid the atten ce of such pupils at school for more than three. 
hours per day. The law reducing the minimum school agé would work 
injuriously on many schools by increasing the number of pupils and reci- 
tations. The pupiis would not receive the requisite attention in many 
cases, would often be blanted intellectually by incorrect methods of teach- 

* ing; would, as is often seen, ma‘ e no more rapid p: than those who 
enter school later. The pro change would increase the schoo! enroll- 
ment in Ohio from 50,000 to 67,000, at an increased cost of $600,000 or $700,- 
000. The increased cost of tuition alone for Cincinnati would be $44,000; 
for Columbus, $5,500. By comparison of the first ten cities of se 
States, it appears the cost of education in our Ohio cities is greater than 
in those of other States. The average cost per pam in the 
omitting money paid for sites and buildings,—is $19 40 per pupil; in the 
New York cities it is less than $13 Wisconsin can school Ene pupils of 
the Onio cities for more than a half-miltion less than it can be done in 
Ohio. The cost would be less in Ohio on the Indiana, Penneylvania, or 
New Jersey basis. It would be inexpedient to increase school expendi- 


tures, 

The cost of kindergarten instruction was then discussed, and the prob- 
abilities as to the time necessary for its introduction. The change pro- 
posed would necessitate a change in the mode of apportioning the “ State 
common school” fund, and precipitate a discussion al y in its in. 
cipiency as to the abolishment of the State levy for school pur 

ould the change increase the death-rate among five-year old children ? 
More die at the age of tive than at the age of six. In Pennsylvania 41 per 


hio cities,— 


cent., and in Missouri 89 per cent , of the school-houses are badly venti- | grad 


lated. From 40 to 60 per cent. in Onio are badly ventilated. Would the 
excitement of school life at so early an age conduce to health Six is, all 
things considered, the most suitable age for entering school, and the law 
should remain unchanged. Private and * benevolence can provide 
for the extreme cases which may be found. 


Discussion. 


In discussing Mr. Sater’ paper, Supt. Stevenson, of Colum- 
be after afew remarks upon the importance of the subject, 


There are thousands of children in the State between yt of five 
and six, to whom one year of their lives is lost,—and worse thar lost,—for 
evil habits are formed, and the heart is poisoned and corrupted, andthe 
children are rendered unfit to associate with those who come from moral 
and well-reguiated families, Five or six years of irregular attendance 
upon school may be sufficient to acquire the rudiments of an education, 
but it is not sufficient to form those habits of study, to acquire those prin- 
ciples of morality, which are essential to good citizenship. Character is 
everything, and for the formation of this the year between five and six 

ears is worth more than two further on in the lifeof a child. It is 

aps true that more knowledge is acquired by the ordinary child between 
= ages of four and six years than during any other period of. the child’s 

e 


The objections urged against making the minimum five instead of 
six are, first, from the standpoint of the principles of hygiene; and, sec- 
ond, from an economic view of the question. The one based on the prin- 
ciples of hygiene is beautifal in theory, but all the facts are against it. 
The law cannot determine the fitness of a child as to strength and matu- 
a for admission to achool, The parent alone can determine this. 

e said, in closing: But suppose the education of the children between 
the — of five and six to cost the full amount of the estimate, the only 
question, after all, is, Would the investment pay to the State a reasonably 
large dividend ? Would the number of criminals and paupers be dimin- 
ished by increasing the period of the school-life of the 80,000 children? 
Every educator knows that the earlier a child is put under good infia- 
ences, and is started in the formation of good habits and sound morals, the 
greater the prospect of his reaching the position of a virtuous citizen. 

Rapid changes are constantly takin, P ace. Our State is — to be 
a manufacturing State, and the population is rapidly increasing. The de- 
mand for child labor is now very great, The temptations for money-get- 
ting are becoming more and more irresistible. The schools theretore 
must get in their work of Mews wee gy training the boys for usefulness 
and for citizenship as early as possible. 


The discussion opened by Dr. Stevenson was continued by 
Dr. Hancock, Supt. Hinsdale, Comr. DeWolf, and Dr. Jeffer- 
son of Wheeling, West Va. The drift in Ohio is decidedly in 
= direction of reducing the minimum school-age from six to 

ve years. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Supt. Thomas A, Pollok of Miamisburg opened the after- 
noon session by an able, practical, and somewhat humorous 
on Training-schools for Villages and Townships.’”’ He 
said: 


It should go without arguing, that any one should have some prelim- 
inary drill to do the thing he has todo. Nearly every one has this prelim- 
inary drill but the teacher, and owing to the nature of his work he needs 
it above all others. The means for training in Ohio are inadequate to the 
demand for training; in fact scarcely any means at all exist. A few ci 
normal! schools, a few private normal schools, the private simmer inati- 
tute, and the county institute. The training given in these is of a very 
varied quality. No help is to be from the legislature. No new 
system can be provided for by law. The school law now provides that a 
board of, education must @ a course of study for the school under its 
charge. This law allows for a course of study in » as well as for 
any study now pursued in our high sc uch a course will prove 
predtabis in any town or township school. It would soon give us trained 

hers for every school in Ohio. 


Discussion. 


Supt. L D. Brown of Hamilton, in discussing Mr. Pollok’s 
paper, indorsed its spirit, spoke a strong word in favor of the 
annual institute as a source of inspiration to teachers, desired 
to see Mr. Pollok’s proposed experiment given a fair trial, 
and recommended the adoption in Ohio of a modified form of 
the pupil system, as a means of obtaining well-prepared 
teachers for all the schools of the State. 

The discussion was continued by Prof. John Ogden and 


others. 

The li exercises of the day closed with a report of the 
committee on a ‘‘ Course of ing for Teachers,’ by Mrs. 
Delia L. Williams of Delaware, O. This valuable report pre- 
sented a plan by which the various reading-clubs of which 


Ohio are members, may be consolidated and work 


under one general plan. 
The 
and Miss 


rt was discussed by Comr. DeWolf, Miss Brennan, 
er of Cleveland, 


per-ision was occupi 


The evening was spent in diversions on the lake, and in cel- 
ebrating the * glorious Fourth,” Comr. DeWolf delivering an 
address, and ex-Comr. Burns and Supt Cole of Marysville, 
following with short speeches of an appropriate character. 
Gen. Bolly Lewis of the Atheneum Hote! and Supt. McMil- 
lan led in an agreeable promenade; Supt. Freeman of Wood- 
stock gave sweet music on his guitar; and the boys from a 
dozen colleges joined in singing ‘‘ Lauriger,”’ ‘ Bingo,” and 
concluded with “‘ My Country, ’tis of Thee.”’ 


THURSDAY'S PROCEEDINGS. 


» One of the most valuable papers ever read before the Assoc. 
was the opening paper of this morning, presented by Dr. Wil- 
liams of the Ohiv Wesleyan Univ. His subject was, 


There is a Higher Education. 


It was at once a scholar’s plea for scholarship and an inspir- 
ation to every student in the large audience of teachers. It 
was one of those productions which alone would reward avy 
Ohio teacher for making a journey from his home to hear at 
Chautauqua. Dr. Williams is professor of Greek in the insti- 
tution with which he {is connected, and is also a member of 
the State Board of School Examiners. His long experience as 
a teacher, and his commanding ability, make him a valuable 
accession to any profession; and his Chautauqua paper was 
one of his best efforts. 


Discussion. 


Dr. Williams's paper was first discussed by Supt. W. H. 
Cole of Marysville, who said: 

On the subject of higher, or collegiate education, I will add only a word 
by way of indorsement of what has been so ably sald by Dr. Williams. 
All young men and women who can go to college after graduating from 
our high schools, ought to be encouraged to do so by our school supts. and 
principals and teachers. But there are many who cannot 
afford the expense of a “mw: course,—what can we do for these in the 
line of higher education? The firat.year or two after the pupil leaves 
school are the most important of his life, because — | go far toward de- 
termining his character. If we can assist the pupil in forming,—or if 
already existing, can crystallise,—a love for literatare in these years, we 
have done for him a service, the benefits of which life alone can measure. 
[ have thought for several years we ought to do more, and [ suggest to 
the Assoc. a plan by which it seems to me we might accomplish more in 
this direction than we have been doing. Let our boards of education, at 
the suggestion of the supt , adopt a course of reading,—call it a post grad- 
uate course, if you choose,—to be done by the graduates of the high 
school; and when they have finished the course and have passed satisfac- 
tory examinations, which may be held monthly, quarterly, semi-annually, 
or annually, under the direction of the supt., let the board confer upon 
them a certificate, or diploma, stating the fact. If it be objected that the 
law does not provide for such a school, permit me to suggest that in this 
age of prolific legislation it would not be impossible to have the necessary 


We ought to do more In the line of literature than we are doing at pres- 
ent, and [ would suggest that this work ought to be lower down in our 
6 than the high school,—as low as the third grade, or third year. Let 
our third grades be Whittier grades; our fourth, Longfellow; our fifth, 
Bryant; our sixth, Tennyson; etc.; and let the reading and study be sys- 
tematic and the examinations as regular as in other branches of study, 
and then the seeds of a taste for literature and of literary habits having 
been early planted, and the plant having had time for growth before 
the pupil leaves the schools, he will be more likely to read when he goes 


from us. 

This paper was further discussed by Supts. Ellis of Sandusky 
and Hinsdale of Cleveland, the result of which was the ap- 
pointment of a committee to report on a plan for carrying into 
Pot the suggestions in the paper at the next meeting of the 

ssoc. 

The morning session closed with a paper of a very Ppa 
character by Prof. M. 8. Campbell of Youngstown. is topic 
was ‘* How far can our Schoo! System be called a Machine ? ”’ 
This paper was an able defence of the public schools. 

With the exception of general business, the afternoon ses- 
ed with the annual address delivered by the 
Rev. J. H. Vincent. His voice was poor, but his address was 
very well received. Some of his thoughts, we venture to say, 
were not new to Ohio teachers, and from some of his notions 
of sociology many of his audience would dissent. But the 
spirit of the speaker was earnest, and he deserves the thanks 
of the Assoc. for his efforts in their behalf. 


The New Officers. 

The choice of officers for the ensuing year resulted as fol- 
lows: Prest.—E, T. Moulton. Sec.—E. B. Cox. Treas.—A. 
Brown, Ex. Com.—L. W. Day and H. N. Merz. 

With a wave of the white Chautauqua hankerchief, Prest. 
Walker pronounced the session closed, and in a few hours 
the large crowd of teachers in attendance had said their fare- 
wells and were on the trains toward their homes, or toward 
some further point in their vacation tour. May health and 
peace and prosperity go with them all, is the fraternal greeting 
of THE JOURNAL. 


NEW YORK TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


THIRTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING. 


The thirty-eighth annual meeting of the New York State 
Teachers’ Assoc. was held at Lake George, July 5, 6, and 7. 


THURSDAY, JULY 5. 


The Assoc. was called to order by the president, J. A. 
Nichols, of Yonkers. Prin. D. C. Farr, of Glens Falls, made 
an appropriate address of welcome, and a response was made 
by Hon. Mr. Murray, Secretary of the Board of Regents in the 
absence of Hon. Wm. B. Ruggles, State Supt. of Pub. Instr. 
Owing to the ill-health of the president the Inaugural Address 
was deferred. ‘ 

The Condition of Education. 

The opening exercise of the session was the report of the 
Standing Committee on ‘‘ The Condition of Education,” which 
was presented by A. B. Watkins, Eeq., State Inspector of 
Teachers’ Classes, and chairman of the Com. 


The rt included quite full statistics concerning number of school. 
districts fo the State; of school-houses; ‘of children of school-age in cities 
and in towns; of children in attendance; of av: daily attendance; of 
teachers employed, male and female; of teachers licensed by State Dept., 
by State normal schools, and by school comrs.; also of the amount paid 
for teachers’ wages ; of average weekly wages ; of total expenditure for 
achools; and number of teachers’ institutes held, of teachers attending 
them, average number per institute, and pod cent. of attendance to whole 
number of teachers in counties where institutes were held. In all of these 
particulars a gain was shown during the last year. <A decrease in number 
of male teachers is shown, but an increase in total number of teachers 
licensed, from which = perp! of nearly 1,000 female teachers in the 
State is shown during the @ar. 

Under Supervision, the fret is mentioned that a great disparity exists in 
the number of schools in the different commissioner d of the 
State, the smallest number of school districts being{nine and the largest 
number 196 in any commissioner The recommendation is made 


that the number of school-districts in the different commissioner districts 
th by the State for the purpose of qualif 

© three agencies employ e r the pur of qualify 
teachers,—viz., the Teashers’ Institutes, the Teachers’ Classes in Acad- 
mies, and the Normal Schools,—were discussed and their condition and the 
results of their work indicated. A special report on Teachers’ Institutes 
was made at the request of the chairman by Supt. C. T. Barnes, of Little 
Falls. a member of the committee, who recommended, — 
I. That attendance upon institutes be made compulsory. 
Il, That examinations at institutes be prohibited by the 
a the institute corps be enlarged so as to consist of at least six 
members. 
IV. That two institutes of one week each be held each year in each of 
the counties of the State. 
In connection with the normal schools, the fact was stated that du 
the t year one of the normal schools has tried the experiment of 
mitting to its course of instruction without further examination any appli- 


cant holding a regents’ preliminary certificate, and that the result of this 
step had been in a high degree salutary to the school in bring to it a class 
of pupil teachers who are more mature and more thoroughly pre 


From the success of this experiment the su 


tion was made that a uni- 
form entrance examination for all the normal schools of the State would 
produce good results. 


Under “ Licensing of School Officers,’ attention was called to the fact, 
1. That no license or evidence of fitness in any respect is legally required 
of those who, as school commisstoners, are the legal authority for the 
issue of more than nine tenths of the licenses held by the active teachers 
of the State; 2. That no license or evidence of fitness in any respect is 
legally required of any person to teach in any academy, or normal school, 
or teachers’ institute of the State, where nearly all the teachers of the 
State are qualified for their duties; 3. That these grades of normal-school 
diplomas, representing respectively courses of two, three, and four years, 
have exactly the same | status, 
Under “ School Legislation’’ mention was made that a law has been 
pon during the year changing the beginning of the scifool-year from 
he second Tuesday of October to the iast Tuesday of August. Some 
startling statements were made in regard to the sanitary condition of our 
school-houses and their surroundings, based upon the official report of 
the State Board of Health, under whose direction a very thorough investi- 
gation had been made by Dr. D. F. Lincoln, and some excellent suggestions 
were made. 


Discussion. 


The report was discussed by Prof. Hill of Cook Acad., Mr. 
Lewis of White Plains, and Supt. Ellis of Rochester, who 
strongly favored the improvement of methods of ventilation 
in the public schools. 

J. W. Barker, of Buffalo, suggested that the best ventilation 
in a school-house is a good sensible teacher; and about the 
best way to learn to teach is to observe the good work of a 
first-class teacher. 

Supt. Barnes of Little Falls said that the general opinion of 
teachers was that instructors of institutes, in their lessons, 
soared above thé heads of the teachers in attendance. The 
true method is to have the principles clearly stated. The sub- 
ject-matter should be practically illustrated. The aim should 
be to develop power in the pupils. Institute attendance should, 
moreover, be made compulsory. 

Mr. Larkins of Fayetteville maintained that the results of 
the country schools are shown by examinations. Such schools 
are generally good in arithmetic and technical grammar, but 
faulty in every other branch. 

Martha Winne, of Albany, spoke ef the discipline of the 
school, arguing that it was essential to good mental work. 

Supt. Williams of Glens Falls urged the importance of 80 . 
conducting a school as to give the individual pupil the best 
opportunities for independent work. 


Troy, who said that the teachers of the rural counties were of 
a character that gave him delight and satisfaction. Much is 
being done to improve the country schools, and they are not 
altogether faulty. We are accustomed to criticise the normal 
schools, from the fact that we probably know too little about 
them. He commended the sanitary work of the Board of 
Health of the State, and complimented the work of the Ex- 
aminer. 

In reply to Dr. Hoose of Cortland Normal School, Chairman 
Watkins said that diplomas should be graded with reference 
to the amount of time required to secure the same diploma. 

Dr. Hoose explained that all normal graduates had the one 
year of Theory and Practice of Teaching alike. He asked why 
the teacher should be subjected to annual examination any 
more th.n those of any other profession ? 

On motion of Edward Danforth of Elmira, Hon. E. E. 
White of Indiana, Hon. B. G. Northrop, of Coanaavent, and 
W. E. Sheldon of Massachusetts, were made members of the 
Assoc., and invited to participate in the proceedings. 


EVENING SESSION. 
Report of Com. on Drawing. 


The evening session opened with the very interesting report 
of Prin. James M. Crane of Newbury, Chairman of the Com. 
on Drawing, of which the following is an abstract: 


Your committee do not deem it necessary to dwell at length 
upon the educational and practical value of drawing as a reg- 
ular school-study. That Industrial Art should be make a 
prominent feature in the education of our youth, is becoming 
more and more apparent to all who have given this subject 
their careful attention. The industrial pursuits of this coun- 
try are tending more every year toward manufacturing. The 
variety of products is also greatly multiplied. Hence there is 
a growing demand for skilled artisans. It should be the aim 
of our public schools to make their course of study as practical 
as possible,—to furnish instruction in those branches which will 
be most useful to the pupils in after-life. While they are not 
technical and are not ex to turn out skilled mechanics 
or artists or members of the learned professions, they should 
furnish instruction in all those branches which are of general 
application or which underlie the whole field of life’s activities. 
It has been stated on good authority that in nine trades out of 
ten a knowledge of drawing, including designing, is of use, 
and in eight of these it generally leads to foremanship. We 
do not hésitate, then to say that drawing,—which is the basis 
of all Industrial —should receive a share of attention in 
our public schools. e growing demand for skilled workmen 
and designers has determined the kind of drawing which should 
be taught. The copying of pictures,— which constituted nearly 
all the drawing that was done a few years ago,—is supplanted 
by that which will be of practical use in the workshop. To 
train the eye and the hand, to cultivate observation, to give a 
correct idea of form, and to develop the leading principles of 
design, are the objects which should be sought-after in our 
school-work in drawing. 

Drawing should be taught in our public schools for the aid 
it affords in learning and reciting those studies in which vis- 
ible illustration can be used. Maps can be drawn in geogra- 
phy, diagrams in mathematics, and plants and animals in the 
natural sciences. In fact there is scarcely any study in which 
drawing may not be turned to good account. Drawing is the 
language of the eye, and it often enables us to communicate 
what could not well be stated in words. It also affords valu- 
able mental discipline. To draw well one must observe closely, 
and this gives valuable discipline to the senses and the 
ceptive faculties. And when it rises from the sphere of imi- 


tative art to that of a creative art, no other study can furnish 


The country schools found a defender in Supt. Beattie of © 
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higher or better culture for the judgment, the imagination, 
and the taste. 

The objection to drawing being introduced in our schools as 
a regular branch of study, because it benefits ‘= those who 
have s special talent for it, is not well founded. Practical ex- 
perience has shown that all who can learn to write can learn 
to draw. The secret of learning to draw consists in beginning 
with the simplest rudiments and resolutely persevering. By 
patiently following, step by step, some regular and well-graded 
method of instruction, success will be certain. 

The question is often raised, “‘Can drawing be successfully 
taught without a special teacher skilled in the art?’’ We do 
not wish to s 
teachers. No doubt art can best be taught by an artist; but 
such a requirement would preclude the teaching of drawing in 
a majority of our schools. Experience also shows that g 
results have been obtained in drawing by teachers who have 
had no previous training, but who have taken up the subject 
with their classes and learned jt while teaching. Some very 
creditable work in our exhibit was contributed from schools 
in which no special drawing-teacher was employed. 

Your committee trust you will not consider it irrelevant if 
they hint at some matters relating to the practical teaching of 
drawing, derived from experience. Dictation-drawing is rec- 
ommended for the purpose of drill to arouse the flagging inter- 
est of classes. In this exercise the mind, the eye, and the 
hand, are all brought into use at the same time. It tends to 

roduce that concentration of thought so essential to success 

all school-work. For the greater development and progress 
of art in our schools, the constant practice in model-drawing 
is essential, as true art consists in learning to see form and 
light and shade. Let the pupil study from models until thor- 
oughly acquainted with the value of a line and its power to 
suggest any object. For this purpose we need white models, 
cubes, cones, pyramids, and anything simple in form. 


Geo. E. Little, Esq., of Washington, D..C., gave an excellent 
exercise on Drawing with chalk and charcoal. 

He was followed by the Hon. B. G. Northrop, of Connecticut, 
whose topic was, 

The Memory, and How to Train It. 

The following are the leading directions for the culture of 
the memory: (1) Train the senses. Observation is the basis 
of memory. Clear perceptions secure vivid conceptions. The 
senses open the royal avenue to the juvenile mind. Objects 
and events are the first instruments of training the memory. 
While the reflective faculties are yet dormant, the perceptive 
powers are acute. The child can reason little, but observe and 
remember well. 

2. Fixing the attention aids the memory. Here, indeed, is 
the foundation of all education. ‘‘ Genius is nothing but con- 
tinued attention.”” The vividness of one’s recollections de- 

nds on the intentness of his attention. ‘“ Totus in illis,’’ is 

ere the motto. 

8. The memory may be strengthened by power of will. This 
is the regal faculty which largely determines one’s history. 
** A perfectly educated character is little else than a perfectly 
educated will.” Its right culture includes that of all other 


k disparagingly of the services of special | 


be energized. When the laws of memory fail, sheer determi- 
nation may rivet facts in mind. 

4, Coéxistent emotion quickens the memory. As metals 
weld best at white heat, so truths are best remembered which 
‘awaken warmest interest. Youth needs impulse even more 
(than instruction, or rather such instruction as will enkindle 
zeal. Joy and hope quicken the memory as gloom and dis- 
| couragement suppress its life. Emotion is the celestial fire of 

try and eloquence. 

an important factor in training the memory. 
It should be one of the vital forces in education, especially in 
‘developing attention and memory. It may be to the mind 
| what appetite is to the body, creating a hungering for knowl- 
‘edge which is the mind’s food. Instead of surfeit, the full- 
‘est supplies create a craving for more. Love of discovery was 


ood |as strong a passion with Newton as love of conquest with 


Napoleon. 

6. Classification is one of the leading laws of memory. This 
principle is often disregarded. One’s progress depends not 8o 
| mach on the number of isolated facts he learns, as on the ex- 

tent and value of their perceived relations. 

7. Drawing and map-drawing from memory are well fitted to 
train this faculty. 

8. Both home and school-reading happily drill the memory 
when pupils are expected to give abstracts of their reading. - 

9. The memory should be early cultivated by committing 
choice selections of prose and poetry. Such gems abide as 
standards of taste and treasures of thought. In Germany this 
is an effective means of training the memory. There, children 
early memorize so much that they ever afterward memorize 
easily. American youth learn so little by heart that the requi- 
site knack is seldom gained, for it must be acquired early or 
never, and once acquired it facilitates all later acquisitions. 
In the premature attempt to train the reason, we stunt the 
memory. This German method is now gaining the sanction 
of our best teachers, and the early training of memory gems 
is becoming an important school work. 

10. The laws of association, such as resemblance and differ- 
ence, cause and effect, proximity in time and place, when 
fitly applied, greatly aid tne memory. 


Sxconp Day.—FRIDAY MORNING. 


After the usual opening exercises the Assoc. was addressed 
by Hon. W. B. Ruggles, State Supt. of Public Instruction. 
The remarks of Supt. Ruggles were universally commended. 
His administration of the high office he holds will be very 
effective, judging from his wise practical views. 
The regular business of the Assoc. being in order, Supt. 
Henry R. Sanford, of Middleton, N. Y., as chairman of the 
Standing Com., made a report on ‘‘ Improved Methods of 
Education.”’ 

The report was discussed wy . W. Cole of Albany, Prin. 
Sherman Williams of Glens Falls, and others. 


J. W. Baker presented an able paper on 


Vocal Music: Its Relation to Popular Education. 


The paper dealt extensively with the philosophy of educa- 
tion, and showed that vocal music held a very important rela- 


faculties, but especially the memory. No power needs more to 


tion to that chain of philosophy. The influence of singing, in 


the reformation of character, was clearly set forth. The essay 
closed with these statements in regard to the subject: 

First: Unless vocal music is so taught as to make sing- 
ers, it is of little use to waste time, money, and effort in 
teaching it. 

Second : The science of vocal music, separate from the art 
of singing, can have very little practical value. 

Third: In teaching vocal music, the very first thing to be 

t with is the voice. 
a rs That system of teaching vocal music is best which 
producers the best singers. The true system begins and ends 
with the — 

His deductions were: 

First: Let vocal ania ‘oes a part of every curriculum of 

tudy for our public school. 
: matter of course, ability to teach this branch 
of atudy should be considered an essential in the qualifications 
of every teacher. 

Third: Make it a part of the regular work in all the grades 
and classes. 

Fourth: Give to this subject the time and attention which 
its importance demands. 

Fifth: And by no means least important,—if examinations 
are to be instituted for the purpose of establishing educational 
standing and character, include vocal music with the sub- 
jects to be considered, and let the result go into the general 
average. 

Senne such system must be adopted before vocal music will 
be recognized as an essential element in popular education. 

This paper was discussed by Francis P. try of Manlius, 
and by Prin. N. N. Bull of Oneonta. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 

James H. Hoose, Ph.D., of Cortland Normal School, read a 
very carefully-written and able paper, setting forth that the 
Habits of Mind acquired by Pupils are the Test of the Value 

of Theories and Practices of Teaching. 

The paper was discussed by I. E. Young of New Rochelle, 
poten Packard of Warrensburg, Martha Winne of Albany, and 
others. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Recent Wonders in Electricity: Electric Lighting, Magnetism, &c., in- 
cluding articles by Dr. Siemens; ed. by H. Green; illus., $200..... 
Twelve Americans: their Lives and Times; by H. Carrol; with portraits, 
.... Shakespeare’s Venus and Adonis, Lucrece,and other poems; edited, 
with notes, by W. J. Se ge og Sonnets; by same editor. 
-- Yolande: a novel; by W. Black; cloth; illus, N. Y.: Harper & Bros, 

Her Sailor Love; by R. 8. Macquaid; 50 cts. ...X. Z.: A Detective’s 
Story; by A. K. Green. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

H. #. 8. Lib.; The Brooklyn Bridge; from Gettysburg to the Rapidan: 
The Army of the Potomac, July, 1863, to April, 1864; by A. A. Hnm- 
phreys. New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 

History of the Civil Warin America; by the Comte de Paris; Vol. IIL; 
illus with maps. Philadelphia: Porter & Coates. 

Religions before Christ = 4 a manual for Sunday Schools; by C. C. 
Everett, D.D, Boston: Univ. 8. 8. Soc. 

Two Shakespeare Kxaminations; with some remarks on the class-room 
study of Shakespeare; by W.T. Thorn. Boston: Ginn, Heath & Co, 

An Idyl of the War: The German Exiles, and other poems; by E. L. 

nnn e of the Inspector of Schools of Jamaica for the year end- 
ing Sept. 30, 
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it gave expression to. 

ll. ITS NATURE. Detailed explanations of the scope 
and nature of its provisions. 

iL. ITS OPERATION. The leading events of our po- 
litical history and their relations to our organic 
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Dr. Sauveur’s College of Languages. 


JULY AND AUCUST, i883. . . EIGHTH SESSION. . . AMHERST, MASS. 
The Eighth Session of the College will commence July 9, and iast six weeks. 

For board and rooms address Mr. A. V. Lyon, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. The Programme gives the: 
FUNK & WAGNALLS’ | names of the principal boarding-piaces, and says where the Professors will stay. To obtain rogram 

for particulars address Prof. W. L. Amherst, Mass. 

The following works of Dr. Sauveur are the text-books of the college: Entretsens sur la Grammaire 

Causeries avec mes Eléves, Petites Causeries, Causeries avec les Enfants, Fables de La Fontaine avec Commen- 
taires, Contes Merveilleux, Talks with Cesar De Bello Gallico, La Parole Jrangaise. These volumes are sold 


Christern, New York, and Carl Schoenhof, Boston. La Parole ee 
obtain it for examination by sending 50 cents to Dr. L. Ma tg erst, 
guages will find Dr. Sauveur’s works at the College. 


The 34th Winter Session will o 


Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopaed 
Course of Lectures, 


WOMAN’S MEDIOAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


on Thursday, Oct. 


4, 1883, in the new college building. Clinical Instruc- 
ital, Pennsylvania, at SPRINGFIELD, MASS., beginning July 9. The: 


Practical Demonstrations, an 
Winter Quizzes are free (except for expense of material | "®ding, harmony, kindergarten music, and method of 


TONIC SOL-FA INSTITUTE, 24 Year. 


A Tonic Sol fa Institute of three weeks will be held’ 


Hospitals. course of instruction embraces elementary and ad- 
capitals. Sp | vanced work, and includes ear and volce-training, sight.- 


WHEATON FEMALE SEMINARY ie: He ease Boe Biiot. Soltccted | by Nathan and apparatus) to all matriculates of the year. For far- | *@ching. Pupils prepared in each grade for the various 


will n ite 49th year Sept. G. Fine library, labora- Sheppard. 25 cts. 
begi y (Pia ia the Jirst of these Essays in 
book form in England or America.) 
No. 86. Colin Clout’s Oalendar; or, A Record of a 
Sammer. By Grant Allen. 25 cts. 
D U C AT 0 A L vighways By > Pryde. 15c. 
0. 84, Otsam and Jetsam. owles. 25 cts. by watchmakers, 35: 
No. 83. Lives of iliustrious Shoemakers. By W. E. SOL Dito 
1883. The N he Winks. 25 cts. —- _ > 
No. 82, American Humorists. By Haweis. 15 cts. 


tory, observatory, and cabinets. Thorough instruction. 
Best of home influences. Send for circular to Miss A. 
K. STANTON, Princ., Norton, Mass. 42h 


¢ NEW CALENDAR of the 15%. 


NEW ENGLAND 
CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


Beautifully Illustrated. 64 es. SENT FREE to 
yourself and musical friends. Send names and addresses 
E. TOURJEE, Franklin Sq., ag Mass. 


The Largest and best jointed . Literary 
Art School,and HOME for young ladies, in the world. 42a 


No. 81. Science 


liams. 75 cts. 
Neo. 80. Life of Cromwell. By Paxton Hood. 25 cts. 


ther information address RACHEL L. BODLEY, M.D., certificates of the Tonic Sol fa College of London. 
Dean, No. College Ave., and 21st 8t., PHILA. 


The special purpose of this Institute is to repare | 
teachers for the rapidly increasing demand for ‘onic 


PARAKEY THAT 
WILL WIND ANY WATCH 


= NOT 

OUT 
mail 25c, Circularg 
88 DeySt.. 419 tf 


Sol-fa instruction in all parts of the country. 
Instructors: DANIEL BATOHELLOR, THEO. F. SEW- 
ARD, THOS. CHARMBURY. Terms for full course, $10. 
For circulars, address, THOMAS CHARMBURY, 
West Springfield, Mass. 


10 and 12 Dey St., New York. 


Take Notice. 


ANY TEACHER CAN ORDER AT THE FOL- 


LOWING PRICES BY MAIL: 
sterbroeo 60 ood. 
Gillews, 404........ SO 
Esterbrook, 444 ........ 40 ‘* as good. 


Spencerian, SO 66 


RAQUETTE LAKE, 


BLANCHARD’S WIGWAMS, 
1 GREEN POINT, . . RAQUETTE LAKE. 
sterbrook, 138 ........ 60 “ as goed. | NEW AND COMMODIOUS COTTAGES OR “ WIGWAMS,” 


CHEAPEST, MOST DURABLE, BEST. 


of the Adirondack Lakes.” Indorsed by all SUPERINTENDENTS and Teachers 


wherever used. 


This Material is applied to the wall in the same manner as the ordinary!Hard' 
Finish, and makes a durable and superior surface, taking the chalk readily, which 


E Auorted jonni ple-dozen, 6e. Sent by mail on receipt ALL FITTED IN RUSTIO STYLE. can also be easily erased. 
PE Venison during the Season. We claim for the Improved Blackboard that it is mechanically correct in its 
Order WORTH REMEMBERING. construction, inasmuch as the material, instead of b 
= eing laid entirely upon the 
Just Out, aoe surface, as in the painted boards, forms a part of the body of the board, being of 


B. F. NUTTING’S NEW BOOK nected w 
on 


small lakes back among the mountains in choicest hunt- 


ted at quiet| entirely overcome. 


an 
fles i ‘ ess 
Per Gvery Ast Teacher and Grote Polat the bestend of lake, the thickn of one-eighth of an inch or more, and will last until worn through ;. 
Choice — water at our 


th 
ring water at ar lower. camp.” Camps con.| werefore the difficulty now met with in the scaling of the painted board is 


TREE DRA I G. ing and tshing places. Raquette lake is stocked with ae BOARDS can be made as good as new by using our Improved Blackboard. 
pis Ww W e are prepared to contract for the finishing of Blackboards in the best manner 


RUDIMENTARY EXERCISE CARDS 
IN BLOCKING 
Published by 
FROST & ADAMS, 
IMPORTERS of ARTISTS’ MATERIALS,| P.O. Address, 
37 Cornhill, Boston. awe 


and Adirondack 


fisbing buoys in choice localities. Blanchar » with 


fence, 
guides competent and at a price per yard to be fixed according to the locality and quantity of the 


all proper times will furnish plenty of good sport with work to be done, or it may be applied by any good plasterer. It is 
; put up in tight 
Ope reached via Saratoga | packages, mixed ready for use, and sold for five cents a pound, sualllig anes 


twelve years’ ex 


deer or Canada hares. gy T 


small boat. arrival in advance guid 
meet yoa at Bine Mountain. f — 


Railroad to North Creek. Stages or 


CHARLES W. BLANCHARD, 
BloeMt. Lake, Hamilton Co., N. ¥. 


Bend for Catalogue and Descriptive Otroular. 


| P.O. Box 8, 


steamer or |#1X pounds of material for a Square yard of surface. Small quantity with direc- 
tions sent for trial if desired. The best testimonials can be furnished as to its- 
merits. Any further information will be cheerfully given. Address 


AMERICAN SOAPSTONE FINISH CoO., 


[425 tf] Providence, R. I. 
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CoLoraDo.—The school-house at Hillsboro was recently de- 
stroyed by fire. The library of the teacher, Mr. Long, some of 
of his clothing, and the pupils’s books, were all consumed. It 
was probably the work of an incendiary.——The governor of 
Indiana has appointed Prof. Mead of our Agricultural Coll. commissioner 
from that State to the National Mining and Industrial Exposition at 
Denver.——Pueblo opens two new buildings inthe fall. The next circular 
of the Board of Trade of that city will contain an article from Co.-Supt. 
A. Y. Hull on the educational interests of the county.——The junior and 
sophomore classes of the Agl. Coll. gave an interesting entertainment to 
a large audience at the close of school.——Supt Gove of Denver has left 
the city fora holiday. He will return about July 20, in time to prepare 
for the examination of teachers in August.——Prin. R. H. Beggs, of Long- 
fellow School, Denver, has accepted the principalsbip of the Whittier 
School in the same city. Andrew W. Elder goes te Longfellow.— 
William Casey, a live young teacher of Centralia, Ill., has come to Col- 
orado to engage in the sheep business. He says, however, that he loves 
the school-room and must teach next year. He is at present in Boulder 
with his brother, who is principal of schools in that city. 


State Editor, ALBION N. FELLOWS, East Waterloo, Iowa. 


lowa.—J. A. Gillespie and Mary McCowan, old Iowa teach- 
ers, seem about to win world-wide fame at the Nebraska Deaf 
and Dumb Asylum at Omaha. Prof. Gillespie, several years 
ago, conceived the idea that hearing could be cultivated. Three years 

0, audiphones were secured from the inventor, Mr, Rhodes. Under 
Mise McCowan’s instruction the semi-deaf advanced so in three months 
that the audiphone was unnecessary. Ata public exhibition in Omaha 
the whole was approved. Similar work bas been started elsewhere. It 
is predicted that the teaching of a large per cent. of those believed to be 
hopelessly deaf and dumb, will soon be revolutionized.—Prof. Frank E. 
Nipher, of Washington Univ., St. Louis, and a graduate of the State 
University, is spending six months in lowa,—— An industrial exhi- 
bition was given at Mt. Pleasant by Prof. Kauffman’s suggestion. The 
articles were prepared without the teachers’ help.—Kpworth Sem. grad- 
nated a class of 14. Rev. J. B. Albrook is president. The institution is 
in excellent shape.——The /owa Teacher is always interesting. Itis worth 
twice the price.——The Marshalltown Training School will be watéhed 
with interest. It will be in charge of Miss Conklin of Whitewater, Wis. 
Miss C. is regarded as the best training teacher in Wisconsin, and will 
receive $1,200 a year. The course will include stadies in the high school. 
Without doubt this —— school will be the best in the West.——Miss 
Julia Cavanagh, formerly of the Lemars schools, has been elected to the 
Newton High School, at advanced salary.——Miss Clare R. Van Horn, 
who has taught in Vinton, has occupied a position at Sanborn, O’Brien 
Co.——The schools of West Waterloo have reached an enviable degree of 
excellence under Supt. W. H. Robertson. 


State Editor, J. N. WILKINSON, Decatur, 

ILLINno1Is.—The city of Jacksonville has nearly a dozen edu- 
cational institutions which hold commencement exercises. 
Flowers were in great demand there during the month of June. 
— At Urbana, Supt. Hays has, during the past year, held a 
« Patrons Day,’’ on which specimens of the school-work were presented.—- 
Supt. Porter of Clark Co, furnishes his teachers a five weeks’ institute. 
Edgar Co. is the banner county in its support of the institute, Its —e- 
visors have appropriated $300.— Whiteside Co. holds a summer institute 
at Sterling.——Miss Coffeen succeeds Mr, Betzer at Rantoul, and not 
at Champaign. D. W. Reid succeeds the latter.——Compulsory edu- 
cation was rushed through the Illinois Legislature at the close of the 
session. It is interesting to look through “the batch of bills sent to the 
Governor at this time and note the surprises.——-J. H. Tear goes from 
Astoria to Delavan for eight months, at $1,200.——The Eastern Lilinois 
Teachers’ Assoc. held its first session Monday, June 18. The program for 


sessions are held at the “ Normal Hall,” Danville.—At the May meeting 
of the State Board of Education it was moved that the course of the 
Normal Univ. be lengthened from three years to fou?™ The matter was 
referred*to the Committee on Teachers, assisted by the president, secre- 
leghsiature is reported to have passed bill allowing Mr: Bakewalls lore 

repo ave ” wing Mr. ewell’s long- 
standing claim against the Normal Univ. . a 


State Editor, O. WaITMAN, Red Wing, Minn. 

MINNESOTA.—Rochester High-school graduating exercises 
occurred June 29, State-Supt. D. L. Kiehle delivered the 
address and presented the diplomas to the class. The exer- 
cises were very interesting. The graduates will continue their studies in 
higher institutions of learning next fall.——Prof. L. W. Chaney, Jr. takes 
the place of Prof. Sperry of Carleton Coll., resigned on account of ill- 
health. Prof. Payne furnishes sidereal time to points along 9,000 miles 
of railroad in the Northwest, Carleton Coll. is in a prosperous condition. 
——Freeborn Co. Teachers’ Assoc, met at Albert oe July 7.—~Miss 
Bernice Avery and friends sailed for Buenos Ayres via Liverpool, July 7. 
——In the recent examination at West Point, Waterman of Minnesota 
stood third, which is the highest ever reached by a Minnesota boy. Min- 
nesota has had three graduates.——There were but four members of the 
graduating class of the Lake City — School this year. The graduatin 
exercises were largely attended, and were very creditable to the school. 
aa tee employs between 200 and 300 teachers in her public 
schools, ‘The asst.-Supt. wants an increase of salary.—— The public school- 
children of St. Paul contributed $350 to the Longfellow Memorial Fund, 
each giving 10 cents.——Cokato will build a $2,000 school-house this 
season.—— Board at the Univ. Summer School is $4 to $6 a week, 


Ox10,—Supt. J. J. Burns has been unanimously reélected at 
Lancaster.——Corwin F. Palmer, late principal of the Eaton 
High School, is Supt.-elect of the Dresden schools. He has a 
splendid record as a student and teacher.—The Clinton Co, Inst. will 
be held at Wilmington three weeks, commencing July 23, with D. B. Van 
Pelt, J. F. Fenton, E. P. West, J. W. Fisher, and T. J. Moon as instruct- 
ors.——-J. L. Trisler succeeds Supt. E. C. Ellis at Harrison.——B. D. Berry, 
for three years a successful ncipal and a young man of ambition, 
elected principal of the central district in Urbana. 

The National Normal Univ., Lebanon, has opened its summer institute 
term with a large attendance from all parts of the United States. ——The 
Univ. Hall, completed last September but burned last meng A is again 
nearing completion. The roof is on, and the audience-room is already 
in use; and the building will be entirely completed by September. It is to 
be re-dedicated on the anniversary of its first dedication. This is another 
illustration of the indomitable energy of Prof. Holbrook. The new hall 
is rebuilt with contributions from old students and $100 loans from citi- 
zens of Lebanon and vicinity. At this writing, two-thirds of the entire 
amount needed for the building has been promised, and the rest is sure to 
be raised if the present exertions toward this continue. An association of 
teachers of graded schools attending the Univ. holds weekly meetings. 
A complete department of telegraphy has just been organized ——Supt. J. 
F., Lukens, of the Lebanon public schools, has been reélected with a heart 
indorsement from his board and patrons ——G. J. Graham, for the fourt 
time has been reélected eee of the Waynesville schools. One of his 
friends writes, saying: ‘‘ He is a scholarly, courteous gentleman,” 


OrrGON,~—Rev. J. H. Acton, former editor of The Polaris, 
delivered the annual address at La Creole Acad., June 17.—— 
The new college-building at McMonville, Baptist, was dedi- 
cated June 12. It is, by far, the most elegant educational 
structure in the State, Rev. E.C. Anderson is president. The first organ 
ization of this school took place in 1855.——Commencement of the Willa- 
mette Univ. at Salem occurred June 14, This is the oldest school in the 
State. It was founded in 1842, especially for Indians. In 1853 it was reg- 
ularly chartered by the legislature, Rev. F, 8. Hoyt, for many years past 
editor of the Western Christian Advocate, was the first president. He 


school at Portland has been finished at a cost of $3,600. This is mere 
the work to the surface of the ground. A contract has been let for $45, 

for erecting walls (brick) and inclosing the building. No finishing is in- 
cluded. is work is to be done this fa. The contract for completing 
will be let next spring. 


State Editor, J. BALDWIN, Huntsville, Texas. 
Texas.—The school-year closed grandly. Public and pri- 
vate schools report prosperity and success. ——The two educa- 
tional conventions called to veston, last week, about 300 of 
the leading teachers of Texas. These were all royally enter- 
tained by the citizens of Galveston. 
The State Teachers’ Assoc. continued four days. The 
» and res adopted were highly practical, looking to the 
building-up of a good school-system in this wonderful State. Dr. Frank- 
lin, a veteran educator, presided; Dr. John Collin, for 30 years a Texas 
teacher, was elected as his successor. Supt. H. B. Gwyn and his asso- 
ciates won all hearts by their admirable arrangements for the entertain- 
ment of the teachers 


Ex-Gov. O. M. Roberts took an active part in the proceedings of the 
Assoc. He said he was proud to exchange the honors of governor for the 
higher honors of teacher. He favored the establishment of a system of 
- lic high schools. Some one remarked that that might do to talk about 

or posterity. The Governor replied, ‘‘ We are posterity.” 

Gov. Ireland spoke encouraging words to the Assoc. He said the con- 
stitutional amendments woul ve six montes as the minimum school- 
term throughout the State, supported entirely by the State. He assured 
the teachers that they bad his earnest apenpete and support in their 
efforts to advance the educational interests of the State. e spoke in 

lowing terms of the success of the State Normal School for colored 

hers Texas offered equal educational facilities to all, r dilesa of 
race or sex; and these facilities extend from the primary school to the 


the dis- 


university. 
Dr. J. Baldwin was chosen to — y the Assoc. at the National Ed- 
a - ~ape at Saratoga. ext year the Assoc, will be held in 
an Antonio, 


The Supts.’ Assoc. is decidedly a working body. Its efforts were largely 
directed to practical measures for the improvement of the school. system 
of the State, Supt. R. C. Bate, of San Antonio, presided. Supt. H. B. 
Gwyn, of Galveston, was elected as his successor. The Assoc. adjourned 
to meet in Austin during the last week in December. 

During the sessions of the Assoc. the 31 conductors of the State normal 
institutes held frequent meetings to discuss plans of work. These insti- 
tutes are held in each senatorial district, and continue four weeks. A 
normal institute for colored teachers is held in each congressional dis- 
trict. These institutes are free; the State pays the entire expense. 


State Editor, THos. C. MILLER, Fairmont, W. Va. 

West Virernia.—Prof. E. V. DeGraff, late of Patterson, 
N. J., will conduct a Normal Institute at Martinsburg, begin - 
ning Aug. 7. He will have several specialists to assist him in 
the work. This is an excellent cgetenty for teachers in that section. 
to be benefited by normal instruction of a high order,——The editor of 
this department is now engaged in a five weeks’ Normal Institute at 
Waynsburg Coll., Penn. 

On July 2 the State Board of ey om met at Wheeling and selected 
teachers for the normal schools for the ensuing year. Alt last ear’s in- 
structors were appointed except at the Fairmount school, of which Prof. 
John M, Birch was made p —_— Prof. Birch is now Supt. of the 
Wheeling schools, and has not yet indicated whether he will accept the 
position at Fairmount. Prof. U. 8. Fleming, the acting principal of last 
year, continues as first assistant. 

The State Teachers’ Assoc. meets at Buckhannon, Upshur Co., July 17, 
and wes se in session three days. Quite an interesting program will be 

resented. 
¥ All Boards of Ed. were reqnired by law to meet on Monday, July 2, 
to appoint trustees, lay the levy, and transact other important business. 
In many instances where they have the appointing power, as in cities and 


was succeeded in 1860 by Prof. T. M. 


Monday, June 25, embraced exercises by Prin. Haney of Newman, —. 
Benedict of Vermilion and Stewart of Edgar and several others. The 


lady, was sent out in 1850.——The stone foundation 


Gatch. The first graduate, a young 


or the new high independent school-districts, they also selected teachers for the coming 


year. 


Cassell’s French Dictionary, 


[FRENCH-ENGLISH and ENGLISH-FRENCH. | 


Compiled from the best authorities of both languages, by Professors DELOLME and WALLACE and 
HENRY BRIDGEMAN. Revised, corrected, and considerably enlarged from the Seventh and Latest 
Edition (1877) of the Dictionary of the French Academy, by Prof. E. RouBAuD, B. A. (Paris). 


Extra Crown Octavo. 1152 pages. Price, $1.50., 


This new edition of Cassell’s French Dictionary, the popularity of which has been attested 
by the sAle of upwards of 120,000 copies, has undergone a thorough and complete revision. 
It is corrected according to the Latest Edition of the Dictionary of the French Academy (1877), 
and not only contains 2,200 new words introduced into that work, but several hundred in addition, 
making a total of nearly 3,000 new words. Many new features are introduced which are not 
found in any other existing Dictionary, rendering it the cheapest, yet most complete, extensive, 
and (so far as modern spelling is concerned) the only thoroughly accurate Dictionary of the French 
language published in this country. 

I@™ Specimen Pages sent free on application. 


THE SHAKESPEARE READING- BOOK. 


Being seventeen of Shakespeare’s Plays, abridged for the Use of Schools and Public Readings. 
it. CouRTHOPE BowEN, M.A., author of “ Studies in “English,” “ Simple English Poems,” etc. 


Crown 8vo. 452 pages. Cloth Edition. Price, $1.25. 


“It is of the highest importance that pupils, while being trained in the art of reading well, 
should become acquainted with the very best models in both prose and poetry which the language 
affords,—graduated, of course, to suit the age and proficiency of the learner. The plays which 
the author has embodied in this well-printed and illustrated book, are those most likely to 
interest the young, and which are adapted by the character of their contents for their study. The 
author has marked the words in all doubtful passages which require emphasis, and syllables 
which require accent in order to guide and help the reader.”—ournal of Education. 2 “a 

“ The plan is a good one, and will serve to develop a taste for Shakspeare among the pupils in 
schools where it may be introduced. It is well printed and illustrated.”—£ve. Transcript, Boston. 

“Will prove valuable, not only for the school-room, but for home-reading, aloud.” —Commercial 
Advertiser. 


te Price for Introduction, on application, 
on receipt of advertised price. 


The Story of English Literature. 


By ANNA BUCKLAND. 1 volume, large 12mo, 530 pages, $1.50, An elegant volume, finely written, 
suitable alike for the student and the library. 
“Crammed with facts.”"—Philadelphia Press. 
“ A good text-book for schools.” —Piiladelphia /nquirer, 
“ An excellent book to put into the hands of the young student who is just beginning to feel an 
interest in the subject of literature.”—Good Literature. ; 
“ Knowledge and information is imparted in a pleasant, easy style, and the selections are 


Copies will be seut by mail, prepaid, 


pointed and well made. . . . It will be of inestimable value to every boy and girl, as well as to 
mothers and teachers."—A/ew York School Journal. 


Intermediate Text-Book of Physical Science. 


By F. H. Bowman, D.Sc., F.R.A.S., F.L.S., Fellow of the Geological, Chemical, and Royal Micro- 
scopical Societies, Straton Prizeman and Gold Medallist in Technology, University of Edin- 
burgh. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50. 


This work, just published, embodies the latest scientific researches, and contains an accurate 
and philosophical account of the present condition of the physical sciences in branches, enabling its 
reader to follow the advance continually being made in the application of science to the arts and 
use of every-day life. . 

“ An able work. . . . Few books have been published lately that offer so many combined induce- 
ments to the seeker after knowledge.” —Mew York Herald. 


‘A Work of Immense Utility, both an Encyclopaedia and a Dictionary.”’ 


The Hncyclopezdic Dictionary 


An Entirely New and Exhaustive Work of Reference to all the Words 
in the English Language. with a Full Account of their 
Origin, Meaning, Pronunciation, and Use. 


WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS. 
To be Completed in about Twelve Divisional Volumes. Price, $300 per Vol. 


This work will form a complete Dictionary of the English Language, giving the etymology of 
each word, and its proper pronunciation, its definition, and its various significations. Tn addition 
to this, certaim subjects will be treated in the exhaustive form more specially characteristic of an 
Encyclopedia. The present work will contain several hundred words not included in any other 
English Dictionary, while the definitions given and the examples quoted are the result of original 
research and independent study. 


Four Volumes are Now Ready. By Subscription only. 
Specimen pages of The Bncyclopedia Dictionary will be sent free to any address on 
application. 


SUBSCRIBE FOR 
THE MAGAZINE OF ART, 


A Richly Illustrated and Varied Record of the Beauties of An- 
cient, Medizeval, and Contemporary Taste. 


Price, 35 cents Monthly ; $3.50 per Year. 


“A perfect storehouse of artistic treasures and Art information.”—Ziterary News. 

“ Every person who has a taste for the fine arts should subscribe for it.”— Zhe Home Journal. 

“It is the representative Art publication in America, and the high standard of excellence up 
to which it is held, the beauty of its engravings, the perfection of the printing, and the general value 
of its contents render it worthy of the high estimate in which it is held.”—American Bookseller. 


ta Our Complete Descriptive Catalogue 
free by mail to any address on application. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, 


Successors to CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN & CO. 


of Illustrated and Fine Art Books, Juvenile and Educational Works, Water Colors, etc., etc., now ready and sent 


Limited, | 
739 and 741 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


STEEL 
PENS. 


In 20 Numbers, of superior English make, suited to every style of writing. A sample of each, 
for trial, by mail, on receipt of 35 cts. Ask your Stationer for the Spencerian Pens. 


316 tf IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO, New- York. 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


Our patrons will do well to read carefully 
and preserve the list of books advertised by 
Mesers. Cassel! & Co., in this issue. Cassell’s 
French Dictionary is certainly the cheapest 
and most thoroughly accurate work of its kind. 
The Shakespeare Reading-book carries its own 
recommendation in these days of supplemen- 
tary reading. The Story of English Literature 
by Anna Buckland, The Intermediate Tezt- 
Book of Physical Science, and The Encyclo- 
pedic Dictionary, are all well known standard 
works. The Magazine of Art, so often noticed 
in the columns of the JOURNAL, is a perfect 


storehouse of artistic treasure, and its low 

price places it within the reach of all. It 

would be a good plan for all teachers to keep 

the catalogue of the house on hand. It is 

filled with lists of cholce works at very low 
rices. Address, Cassell & Co., 739 Broadway, 


“ Wells’ Health Renewer” restores 
Dyspepsia, 


SKINNY MEN. 
Impotence. 


health and vigor, cures 

For summer reading, what could be better 
than Aldrich’s new book of delightful travel- 
sketches, From Ponkapog to Pesth; or, Pro- 
fessor Hardy’s novel, But Yet a Woman, rich 
in learning, crisp and epigrammatic ia style, 
pure as a lily in tone, and yet full of force and 
feeling. 


SWASEY’S BLACKBOARDS. 


Those who employ J. A. Swasey, 21 Brattle 
Street, Boston, to make their blackboards for 
them this summer, will have the satisfaction 
of finding their schools fitted with first-class 


blackboards that will be a pleasure to the 
teacher, a help to the pupils, and a saving to 
the schools. 


STINGING, irritation, inflammation, and Kidney and 
Urinary Complaints cured by * Buchu-Paiba.” d. 


Tue Fatt River Lins BETWEEN NEw 
York AnD Boston.—This route has long en- 
joyed a popularity with the vast traveling pub- 
lic between the two great cities of the Atlantic 
coast. The reasons for this favoritism are 
that it has the largest, finest, and most costly 
steamers of their class in the world. Its 
passenger trains to and from Fall River are 
equipped with the best modern appliances for 
safety and comfort, —the Westinghouse air- 
brakes, and Miller platforms and couplers. It 
has a perfect steel-rail track, thoroughly bal- 
lasted. On each of its magnificent steamers 
on the Sound there is asplendid brass band 
and orchestra, and the officials, upon both 
trains and boats, are abie, careful, and attentive 
to the wants of passengers. The raii ride of 49 
miles is made in a little over one hour, enabling 
the passengers to enjoy a full night’s rest in 
elegant staterooms. In addition to the well- 
known steamers Bristol,’’ ‘* Providence,’ 
Newport,” and Old Colony,” the company 
has placed upon the line a new steamer, ‘‘ The 
Pilgrim,”’ which made her first trip June 20. 
This new boat is now fisg-ship of the line, and 
is really the iron monarch of Long Island 
Sound,—fire-proof, unsinkable, and suited to 
make the passengers secure amid the varied 
scenery of the passage. It is indeed a great 
and beautiful marine monarch. Its dimensions 
are as follows: 

Length on deck, 390 feet; on the 11-foot load-line, 375 
feet; beam of the hull proper, 50 feet; beam over 


guards, 87.6 feet; depth of hold proper, 18.6 feet; depth 


from floor to top of dome, 60 feet; tonnage about 3,500 
registered tons; making her the largest inland steam. 
boat in the world. Her motive power consists of a 
vertical beam engine, with a cylinder 110 inches in 
diameter ; stroke of piston, 14 feet; working under a 
maximum steam pressure of 50 pounds to the square 
inch. She has 12 boilers made of steel, having a tensile 
strength of 62,000 pounds to the square inch. These 
boilers are in “‘ nests” of three each, making four sepa- 
rate structures, developing in all 5,500 horse.power. 
The d saloon is the largest and finest steamboat 
saloon in the world, being 320 feet in length. Its déme 
roof is 20.6 feet from the saloon deck, and is 280 feet 
long. The sides of the saloon are 9.3 feet high, and of 
the gallery, 6.7 feet “—. This grand apartment will 
hold, with its gallery-balcony, her allowance of 1,400 
passengers, without crowding, a gathering which would 
require over twenty-three ordinary railway cars to seat. 


From this saloon, looking down the main staircase, can | Th 


be seen some of the ficert marqaeterie work ever 
ay on a steamer ; it is at the head of the staircase. 

© ceiling overhead and under the lery deck is 
frescoed in parti colors, giving a most charming effect. 
In this grand saloon are 103 staterooms, many of them 
having the A ad birth to fold up, seven bridal rooms. 
and two family bridals, with a connecting room. The 
bridal rooms each have folding beds, so that the room 
is in fact a drawing-room until the time of retiriog, 
when it is instantly changed into a sleeping apartment. 
These rooms have ceilings frescoed with Cupids, sea- 
pymphs and urchins, and allegorical | pictures, with 
paneled walls and the most luxuriant and costly furni- 
tare and upfolstery, glassware and china. There are 
no two of them decorated alike, either in carpet ngs 
upholstery, or frescoing. The ordinary staterooms are 
models of comfort, with spring beds, the best of hair 
mattresses, feather pillows ap. spotiess bed linen, lace 
end damask cu ns, etc. The PILGRIM has 4,500 
sheets, 3,000 pillow-slips, 4,000 blankets, 1,500 counter- 
panes, 8,500 towels, and 2,500 napkins, reqairing a room 
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equal to a good-sized bedroom in a house to bold them. 
it is im ible for us,in limits of our space, to go 
into details of construction, comfort or convenience on 
the Pi.erim. We call attention to the fact that she 
has been built without a waste water pipe leading from 
any room on her, hence she will always be sweet and 
clean below. All the ice-water in the boat is obtained 
from a tank on the dome deck, which passes through & 
tin lined pipe, and which is formed into a coil on the 
galley deck, on which the ice Is placed, so that the ice 
oes not come in contact with the water. Another feat- 
ure is that the ventilation is perfect, and the absence of 
heat due to gas renders her dining saloon the most de- 
sirable of any afloat. Neither king, queen, prince, 
py nor power is of her equal, and she 
a fitting gift to the traveling public by one of the 
most progressive, best regulated, and prosperous steam- 
boat corporations on the face of the globe. She is 
destined to be the temporary home of untold millions 
of the old. young, fair, and gay, who will find in her 
all that heart could wish or that money could purcbase. 
while traveling to and fro over the Fall River Line 
oute. 


WELLS’ “ ROUGH ON OCORNS.” 15cts. Ask for it. 
Complete, permanent cure. Corns, warts, bunions. 


Colden's Liquid Beef Tonic will cure 
indigestion, dyspepsia, or loss of appetite. Ask 
for Colden’s. Of druggists. 


DysPEpPric, nervous peop'e, ‘out of sorts,”’ 
Colden’s Liquid Beef Tonic will cure. No 


other. Of druggists. 


Agents Wanted. 


IN THE SALE OF 
THE BEST History of the United States, 
THE BKST clopedia of Universal Knowledge, 
THE BEST Pictorial Family Bible, 
and make from $235 to $75 weekly, write to 
393 tf PHILLIPS & HUNT, $05 Broadway, N./. 


AGENTS WANTED 


FOR THE 


Popular Science News 
Boston Journal of Chemistry. 


The paper has been established for seventeen years 
under the editorship of Dr. J. M. Nichols, and presents 
all the Latest Discoveries in SCIENCE, AGRICULTURE, 
MEDICINE, etc., in popular lacgaage within the «om- 
prehension of all. To teachers and families it is indis- 
pensable. It is publisbed monthly at $1.00 per year. 
Teachers and stadents desiring profitable employment 
during vacation are invited to correspond with the pub- 
‘shers. Sample copies sent free. A liberal commis- 
sion allowed to agents. Address 
POPULAR SCIENCE NEWS CO., 

165 High St., Boston, Mass. 


WE WANT 1 nn BOOK AGENTS 


For Gen. DODGE'S & Gen. SHERMAN’S Bran New Boox 


THIRTY-THREE YEARS AMONG 


OUR ‘WILD INDIANS. 


Introduction by Sherman, Superb Illustrations. This 
great work was ibecribed for by res't Arthur, Gen. Gran 

and hundreds eminent men, and 1s indorsed as the mos 
Valuable and’) irilling book ever written. It Sells like wildfire, 


and is the grar:.est chance to coin money ever offered to 
Send for Cirer ‘ars. Extra Terms, Specimen Plate, etc., all free. 
toA. DV ‘RTMINGTON & CO., Hartford, Conn. 
WE WANT ACENTS 
FOR THE 
TEACHERS and STUDENTS’ LIBRARY 
AND 


TALKS ON TEACHING, 
By PARKER, 


in every city and town in New England. For terms, 
apply to HENRY A. YOUNG & CO, 
423 tf 25 Arch Street, Boston. 
DIES 
the 


HITE LJOUSE 
The ONLY Book of the kind © ¥ ever pub’d 
NEW EDITION 


A HISTORY of e¥ery Adminis- 

=» tration from Washington to the 

resent time, with over 20 Steel Portraits of Ladies of the 

Thite House, with views of many of the Homes of the Presi- 

dents. This is the most salable book published. Agents 
Wanted—Send for Circulars, with full particulars, to 


BRADLEY & CO. 


Vol. XVIII.—No, 3 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


BUT YET A WOMAN. 


A Novel. By 8. Happy. $1.25. 
NINTA THOUSAND. 


“It is a positive pleasure to take up a book so pene 
by bigh and thought... It long since we 
have seen the finer qualities of womanb 80 2 pane: 
ously and so subtly displayed.” — Atlantic Monthly. 

“ This fine and noble story.”—Literary World. 

style is exquisite.”"— The Nation. 

“ A very interes’ novel.” —Boston Advertiser. 


| 
| 


Send for Houghton, Mifflin & Co.'s Catalogue. 


FROM PONKAPOG T0 PESTH 


By T. B. ALDRIOg, §1.25. 
“The airy, fairy charm of these slight sketches of 


. | travel is quite indescribable.”—N. Y. Tribune. 


“Gay, sunny, picturesque, graphic, and entertaining.” 
— Boston Advertiser. 


“Thoroughly fascinating, model travel sketches.” — 
Hartford Courant. 
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Latin and Greek at Sight. 


Classics. Apecimen eand Catal 
416 cn DESI 


Students, Teachers, and others who wish to lessen their hours of 
limear Reries of Classics, which give the lines of Latin and 
word, in English. The Emterlimears have been used for thirty years, 


VER & SONS, Publishers, 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CLASSICAL STUDY SIMPLIFIED. 


Latin and Greek without a Teacher. 


study, should secure copies of our Emter- 
Greek, followed by their translation, word for 
and now inciude all the Standard 


school 
Supplies. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE and | 
LIBBARY SPECIALTIES. 


Cc. W. CLARK, 


(Successor to N. E. School Furnishing Co.) 


Danner Revolving Book (Cases. 
Perfection Dictionary - Holders. 


School 
Stationery. 


Teachers invited to call. 
27 Franklin St., BOSTON. 


Perfect Lead - pencil 
Sharpener. 


We desire to call the attention of Teach- 
ers to the late improvements made in the 
manufacture of pencil Sharpeners, 
whereby the over sharpening of the pen- 
cil, and the breaking of the lead is pre- 
vented. The sharpener as now made is 
a most perfect and satisfactory article, 
and should be cn the desk of every 
teacher and scholar. Will send sample 
for ten cents; or one dozen, post-paid, 
for seventy-five cents. Agents Wanted. 
Address GEO. FROST & CO., 
420 tf 287 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass, 


AUTOGRAPH ALBUM 
SELECTIONS. 


Authors 804, Subjects 221, Quotations 1380. 
Edited by A. C. MORROW. 
12mo. Extra Cloth. $1.00 (post-paid). 
N. TIBBALS & SON, Publishers, 


124 Nessanw New Veork. 


TUTORING. 
First-class Tutors in classical studies, furnished by 
the N. E. Bureau of Education. A r- to 
HIRAM ORC » Manager, 
428 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


BASS NUMBERS MAGAZINES, RE- 
VEE WS, Books Published in Parts, Out-of-Print 
Books, Books in Foreign Languages (Oriental, etc., etc.), 
Odd and Out-of-the-Way Books, Books that have been 


‘searched for without success, Pamphlets, 


Medical Journals (both American and Foreign), etc. 


Second-Hand School Books. Send for a Catalogue. 
Pick-up Orders Solicited. 
A. 8. CLARK, 
34 Park Bew, New Verk. 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, 


Publisher and Dealer in 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


Horace Mann’s School Re- 
ports, complete sets and tingle 
numbers. Also a new catalogue 
of 3000 Notes on Teaching, by far the most comp 
ever issued.. Send two stamps. 

Standard Beeks. Dime Question Books, The 
Regents’ Questions, PeGraff’s School Room Guide, 
Song Budget, School Room Chorus, Northam’s Ameri- 
can 
deen’s Common 


istory, Beebe’s First Steps Amo: res, Bar- 
amon Law, in 
Teaching, &c., &c. 
School Supplies, ite and Slate- Pencil Blackboard 
lating, Cheney G » Dissected Maps, Desks, &c. 
Everything used in Schools. Stamp for Catalogues. 


Teachers’ Agencies, 


The New School Aids, 


For ali Schools, Primary to Academic. 


They save time ; they abolish all notions of partiality ; 
they awaken lively home interest ; they are beautiful ; 
they provide the best and che ¢ method for 
keeping accounts with pupils. 8 ens mailed for 
6 cents (stamps taken). 
J. W. SOHERMERHORN & 00., Publishers, 
P. O. Box 3,445, 7 East 14th St., New York. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


{ntroduces to my schools, and families superio: 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern 


esses for every department of instruction; recommend: 
good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MISS M. 
240 sz (1) 23 Union Square, New York. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


BLE AND ACCOMPLISHED TEACHERS, PROFESSORS, 

Tutors, Governesses, Lecturers, Companions, Secre 
taries, and Housekeepers ; families going abroad or to 
the country promptly suited. 

No charge to those employing teachers, nor to 
teachers until 
EK. MIRIAM COYRIERE & ‘ 
Kast 17th St. (Union Square). 

gay Juvet’s Time and otber Globes. 417 


Monthly. 
comments, questions of the day, prayer meeting talks, 


Devoted to sermons, lectures, Biblica; 


8.8 cause, mission work, etc. Special Contributors: 

Jobn Hail, D.D., J. H. Vincent, D.D., 

William Taylor, D,D., Bishop 8. Fallows, 

omas Armitage, D.D., R. D. Hite’ cock, D.D., 

O. H. Tiffany, D.D, J. M. Buckley, D.D., 

J. L. Withrow, D.D., C. 8, Robinson, D.D , 

H.C. Potter DD, William Ormiston, D D., 

T. De , & others. 
-four pages. us. cts. Yearly. $2.50, 

Send forterms. An nt Wanted in every con 


tion. E. B. TREAT, -» 157 Broadway, New York. 
TREASURY 30,000 SOLD! 
OF SONG Agents W 


comic, sentimental, and sacred, —in grand 
y. Would cost in sheet nearly $100; 


more, Thursby, and rs. immensel lar. 
Sells ‘very fant. home-circle and 
Bowen, 


MISS HELENE HESSE’S 
Educational Bureau, 


36 West Zist Street, New York. 


Accomplished and efficient Professors, Tators, Teachers, 
Governesses, Singers, Musicians, Housekeepers, etc., 
recommended to ( olleges, Schools, and Families. Best 
advice given in choice of schools. References to the 
families of the Hon. Hamilton Fish, ex-Secretary 
Evarte, Cyrus W. Field, etc. 


THE UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


1. Aids teachers in obtaining situations. 
2. Provides well-qualified teachers for any position. 
8. Sells or rents school properties. 
Teachers’ application form and circular sent 
stamp. Address A. LOVELL & CO., ei 
16 Astor Pl., NEW YORK. 
N. B.-We have now on our books a large number of 
hers.” 424 


“ calls for teac 


ESTABLISHED 1872. 
American aud Eurepean 
TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


supplies, without charge, Colleges, Schools, and Fami- 
lies with Professors, ncipals, Assletante, Tatore 
ernesses, Traveling Companions; Country, Europe ; 
Singers, Housekeepers, Bookkeepers, Copyists, and all 
Ladies, well recommended. Sompetent advices given 
in choice of schools. PROF. LEGENDRE (5th year 

1193 Broadway, bet. 28th and 29th 


ederal| N.B.—Boardand Real Ketate 
and 


Several Hundred Calls 


for Teachers now on our books. We have had this 


season as many as 
86 A DAY. 


New ones are coming in daily. Teachers desiring 
positions should send for application-form and list of 
testimonials. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


Manager,—L. B. LANDIS, Supt. City Schools. 


TEACHER, 
POSITION, 


IF YOU WANT A} SCHOOL PROPERTY, 


Or any information about school matters, write to 


THE CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


D. F. DIMON, Manager. 
1613 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


NATIONAL 
School Supply Bureau. 


GOoD WORDS. 
Fox Lake, Wis., Ma: 
Messrs :—4s you recommended, I applied to the Supt. 
of Schools in » Iowa. Last night I received 
notice of my appointment. Respectfully, 

Lypia Hinman. 

Fort PLarns, N. Y., May 28, 1883. 
Messrs :—1 write to inform that I have obtained 
the position of music-teacher at Mt. ——, Pa. Accept 
my many thanks for your kind attention to me since I 
ed with you. I remain, 
Yours Grace E. Marsz. 


For application form and circular, address 
NATIONAL SCHOOL SUPPLY BUREAU, 
426 b 87 Fifth Avenue, Cu104G0, ILL. 
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TIMES 

BUILD'G., CH104G0, will su piy able and 

qpecialiete, with good positions in the Central, 

estern,and Southern States for the ensuing 

ublic or private schools. Great demand for 
ers of Music, Art, Language. Apply early. 


Teachers Wanted. 


We are wan teats Grade Teachers, 

1 Teachers, Music and Art Teachers. Vacancies 

all kinds to be filled. The best are filled first. Write 
at once. LEMMON BROS., Kansas Ciry, Mo. 


27 Teachers Wanted, 


WY Teachers’ A 


in 


Lows, Mo. 
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SOLID FACTS. 


Dr. Benson’s Skin Cure consists of internal and ex- 
ternal treatment at same time, and it makes the skin 
white, soft, and smooth. It contains no poisonous drugs. 
$1 at all druggists. 

— Elegan up, two bottles in one package, is Dr. 
Bute Cure. All druggists; sure cure, 

— Makes the skin soft, white,and smooth. Dr. Ben- 
son’s Skin Cure. tly put up. 

— Hair and scalp diseases thoroughly cured by Dr. C. 
skin Cure. None like by 


—Tender itch of the body cured by Dr. 
Benson’s Skin Cure, the best. 


HOME ITEMS. 


— “All your own fault 
If you remain sick when you can 
Get hop bitters that never— Fail. 

The weakest woman, smallest child, and 
sickest invalid can use hop bitters with safety 
and great good. 

— Old men tottering around from Rheuma- 
tiem, kidney trouble, or any weakness, will be 
almost new by using hop bitters. 

— My wife and daughter were made healthy 
by the use of hop bitters, and I recommend 
them to my people —Methodist Clergyman, 


Ask any doctor if hop 
Bitters are not the best family medicine 
On earth, 


Malarial fever, Ague, and Biliousness, will 
leave every neighborhood as soon as hop bitters 
arrive. 

— ‘* My Motber drove the paralysis and neu- 
ralgia all out of her system with hop bitters.”’ 
—Ed Oswego Sun. 

—- Keep the kidneys healthy with hop bitters, 
and you need not fear sickness. 


— Ice-water is rendered harmless and more refresh- 
ing and reviving with hop bitters in each draught. 
R-. The vigor of youth for the aged and infirm in hop 
bitters. 


NERVINE Sickness, Convul- 


sions, St. Vitus Dance, Alcoholism, 
Opium Eating, Seminal Weakness, Im- 
potency, Syphilis, Scrofula, and all 


Nervous and Blood Diseases. 


(To Clergymen, Lawyers, Literary M 
Merchants, Bankers, Ladies and all "whose 
sedentary employment causes Nervous Pros- 
tration, Irregularities of the blood, stomach, 
bowels or Kidneys, or who require a nerve 
tonic, appetizer or stimulant, Samaritan Nerv- 


1S UNFAILING 
AND INFALLIBLE 


IN CURING 


Epileptic Fits, 
Spasms, Falling 


ine is invaluable. 
("Thousands THE | GREAT) 
proclaim it the most 
wonderful Invigor- 
ant that eversustain- 


ed a sinking system. 
$1.50 at Druggists. 
The DR.S.A. RICHMOND 


NIEIRIVIE 
MEDICAL CO., Sole Pro- [ CONQUEROR. } 
prietors, St. Joseph, Mo. 


Chas. N. Crittenton, Agent, New York. (8) 


TO MAKE 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 


A copy of the above work, 
with DESORIPTIVE CATA- 
LOGUB, given to any one who contemplates the pur- 
chase of an Amateur Photographic Outfit. Photographic 
Supp!ies of Every Description. 
SCOVILL MANUFACTURING CO., 
421 Broome Street, New Vork. 
W. IRVING ADAMS, Agent. 42 


PAYING WORK 


DURING 


VACATION. 


t= AN AGENT WANTED 
AT EVERY 


TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE, 


FOR OUR 


New School Magazine, 


323 Quarte Pages for $1 a Year, 


See notice on page 10 of last week’s JOURNAL.) 
Address, for sample and terms, 
THOMAS W. BICKNELL, 
16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 
in Colors, 


SILK BANNERS ana Gore: 


J. & R. LAMB, New York, 
59 Carmine Street. 
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> Send for circular and price-list 
for DECORATION of DAY and SUN- 
DAY SCHOOLS. 250 as 


ESTABLISHED 1845. 


W. & L. E. GURLEY, Troy, N. Y., 
Manufacturers of 

Civil Engineers’ and Surveyors’ Instruments, 
Dealers in all kinds of 

and Suppli Chvit for 
‘both Field Office use. 

illustrated price-list,on application. 264 tf 

4 WEEK, $12 day at home easily mae. Costly 

$72 free. AddressTaus & Co.,Augusta,Me. 


GEMS OF THE ORIENT. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

— Men of bright genius are like the keen ar- 

row, which touches little surface, but goes 

deep. One of dull mind is like the stone 


thrown, striking the skin, but not penetratin. 
below.—Hindu (Boehtlingk). 


— By intercourse with the good, the bad be- 
come good; but, by converse with the bad, the 
good do not become like them. An earthen 
pot imbibes of the fragrance of the flower [it 
holds], but the flower the scent of the earthen, 
never.— Hindu (Vriddha Chanakya). 


— A pearl becomes red by the nearness of a 
rose, but never a rose white by contact with a 
pearl. ’Tis not the lower, but the more noble, 
that readily recognize and take home for profit 
the high qualities of others.— Hindu ( Sanskrit- 
apathop. ) 

— Itis unprofitable and wasteful of life to 
gnaw upon a cow’s horn. It wears out the 
teeth, and brings nothing pleasant to the taste. 
— Hindu (Mahabharata). 


— Here the sound of the lute, and there the 
cry of lamentation and woe; here the converse 
of learned men, and there the wrangling of 
drunkards; here an enchanting woman, and 
there men covered with leprous sores. I know 
not whether the essence of this world is nectar 
or poison.— Hindu ( Bhartrihari). 


— A mean man can never possess himself of 
the place of the great. No one will put a shoe 
in the place of the diadem. — Hindu (Hito- 
padesa). 

— In the battle you will distinguish the hero, 
under reproach find out the noble, and in cal- 
amity the kinsman. — Hindu (Sarngadhara 
Paddhati). 

— Three things are known only in the fol- 
lowing way,—a hero in war, a friend in neces- 
sity, and a wise man in anger.—Arabic,— 
Long. 

— People observe sharply the faults of em- 
inent persons, and make no account of those 
of the multitude. We scrutinize closely the 
fabric of a costly silk, but pay no regard to the 
billet of wood on the fire.—Thibetah (Saskya 
Pandita). 

— Stones and sticks are flung only at fruit- 
bearing trees. — Persian. 

— Towers are measured by their shadow, 
and great men by those who are envious of 
them. — Chinese. 

— No mountain without mist; no man of 
merit without detractors.—Turkish,—Long. 

— People who have distinguished excellences 
learn to know their own quality first through 
others, as the eyes take their own size and 
shape only in the reflection of the mirror.— 
Hindu (Vasavadatta). 

— He who quickly lays hold of the sword 
in his anger, will gnaw the back of his hand 
through sorrow.—Persian (Saadi). 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ABSENCE. 


The shortest absence brings to every thought 
Of those we love a solemn tenderness; 

it is akin to death. Now we confess, 

Seeing the loneliness their loss has brought, 
That they are dearer far than we have taught 
Ourselves to think. We see that nothing less 
Than hope of their return could cheer or bless 
Our weary days. We wonder how,—for aught 
Or all of fault in them,—we could heed 

Or anger, with their loving presence near, 

Or wound them with the smallest word or deed. 


— Headache,—sick, nervous, neuralgic, re- 
moved by Dr. Benson’s Celery and Chamomile 
Pills. 


PATERNAL WISDOM IN THE CiTy. — ‘‘ Pa, 
what is ensilage?’’ *‘ Why — h’m —ensilage, 
my son, is—un—ensilage is—oh, something 
like mucilage ; used to stick things together, 
you know. There, now, run away to your 
play, and don’t disturb me, now.” And that 
boy thinks his father is a very encylopedia of 
wisdom.” 


A WORLD OF GooD. 


One of the most popular medicines now 
before the American public is Hop Bitters. 
You see it everywhere. People take it with 
good effect. It builds them up. It is not as 
pleasant to the taste as some other Bitters, 
as it is not a whiskey drink. It is more like 
the old-fashioned bone-set tea, that has done 
a world of good. If you don’t feel just right, 
try Hop Bitters.—Nunda News. 


—It has been whispered that the immense 
stock of liver pads “left over” in this fair 
land have been worked over into lawn-tennis 
shoes. — Hawkeye. 


Dr Nothing so simple and perfect for color- 
ing as the Diamond Dyes. For carpet-rags, 
better and cheaper that any other dye-stuffs. 


— In one battle under Julius Cesar 400,000 
men fell; under Xerxes, in one campaign, 5,000,- 
000 were slain; under Gengis Khan, at Herat, 
1,600,000 were slain; at N ishar, 1,747,000 were 
slain; at the siege of Ostend, 120,000; at Acre, 
300,000 ; at the siege of Troy, 1,816,000 fell. 


The Tartar and African war cost 108,000,000 


lives; the wars against”the Turks and the 
Saracens cost 180,000,000 lives. A million men 
fell or expired in hospital in our own civil war. 

Ayver’s CurRs is warranted to cure 
all malarial disorders, when the directions are 
faithfully followed. 


— A witness in cour!, who had been cau- 
tioned to give a precise answer to every ques- 
tion, and not talk about what the question 
meant, was interrogated as follows: ‘‘ You 
drive a wagon ?’’ “No, sir, [donot.”’ Why, 
sir, did you not tell my learned friend so this 
moment?” ‘No, sir, I did not.” ‘ Now, 
sir, I put it to you on your oath: Do you drive 
awagon?” “No,sir.”” ‘“ Whatis your occu- 
pation, then?’’ ‘I drive a horse.” 


HEALTH first, riches afterward. All forms 
of Heart Disease, including’ palpitation, rheu- 
matism, spasms, bony formation, enlargement, 
valvular derangements, acute pains in left 
breast, etc., yield to the use of Dr. Graves’ 
Heart Regulator. $1 per bottle at druggists’. 


— Order, promptness, and respect for the 
proprieties of life, are among the best fruits of 
good instruction ; they are invaluable both as 
an end and as means. 


— Whatever be a teacher’s natural ability, 
it should be < + penne and perfected by 
professional study. 

CURED. 

The doctors pronounced my case to be one 
of hopeless epilepsy,’’ says our correspondent, 
W. C. Browning, attorney at law, Judsonia, 
Ark, “‘ and declared death to be my only relief, 
Samaritan Nervine has cured me. Get at 
druggists’. $1.50. 


— When Napoleon’s army marched toward 
Moscow they burned every house for 150 
miles. Our Revolutionary war cost the British 
government $680,000.000. The wars growing 
out of the French Revolution cost Englan 
$3,000,000,000. Christendom has paid, in 
twenty-two years, ending about 1820, $15,000,- 
000,000 for battle. In the late civil war the 
North expended about $3,000,000,000. 


Scipio, N. Y., Dec. 1, 1879. 

Iam the pastor of the Baptist church here 
and an educated physician. I am not in prac- 
tice, but am my sole family pbysician, and 
advise in many chronic cases. Over a year 
ago I recommended your Hop Bitters to my 
invalid wife, who has been under medical 
treatment of Albany’s best physicians several 
years. She has become thoroughly cured of 
her various complicated diseases by their use, 
We both recommend them to our friends, 
many of whom have also been cured of their 
varions ailments by them. 

Rev. E. R. WARREN. 

— It was at the Cataract house in Sioux 
Falls. A specimen son of the Emerald Isle 
was ushered into the dining-room at the dinner 
hour, and the polite steward took hold of the 
back of the chair to push it into place. The 
guest looked around suspiciously for a minute, 
and then said, loud enough to be heard all 
over the room: ‘‘ By the howly Moses, if yez 
jerk that chair from under me, I’ll knock the 
whole top of yer head off of yez.”’ 


In no other medicinal preparation have the 
results of the most intelligent study and scien- 
tific inquiry been so steadily and progressively 
utilized asin Ayer’s Sarsaparilia. It leads the 
list as a truly scientific preparation for all 
blood diseases. 


‘‘Dr. Benson’s SKIN CURE has driven 
away all my eruptions,” says Ida C, Young, 
Hamilton, Ills. 


— If there be some weaker one, 
Give me strength to help him on; 
If a blinder soul there be, 
Grant that I his guide may be.— Whittier. 
THE renowned Dr. Clendenning says one- 
third of all his dissections showed signs of 
heart disease ; if you have it in any form use 
Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator. $1 per bottle at 
druggists’. 


MOUNT HOLYOKE SEMINARY. 


Four year’s course for women. Special courses in 
French, German, and Greek. Observatory, laboratories, 
and art-gallery. Library of 11,000 vols. Board and tuition 
$175 a year. Address Miss 


Hadley, 


Wellesley College 


Offers the Best and Largest Buildings, Libraries, 
and Laboratories for the 


Higher Education of Women. 


Classical and Scientific Courses. 

Special Courses in Classics, Mathematics, 
Sciences, and Modern 

Teachers’ Course for Teachers Only. 


Five Years’ Literary and Musical, or CY 


Literary and Art Courses. . 
The College of Music offers 3 Courses. 
For the College Calendar, containing full par- 
apply to 
Miss ALICE E. FREEMAN, President, 


72 ss Wollesley, Mass. 


NEW ENGLAND 


Bureau of Education 


Setag to the frequent solicitations of members and 
others secure for them positions as amanuenses, 
book-keepers, copyists, shorthand writers, type- writers, 
and confidential clerks, during their school vacations, 
and as a permanent employment, and on the other 
hand, to the frequent ls for persons educated for 
such services, we have decided to extend the usefulness 
of the Bureau to this class of patrons, and shall proceed 
immediately to circularize the cities where such services 
are required. Now is the time to register for access to 
this department and for the autumn schools. 
Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, 
434 tf 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


GooD WORDS 
From Supt. E. 8. BALL, Westerly, R. I., June 11, °83. 


(Supplying schools with suitable teachers, and as- 
signing teachers to positions to which they are best 
apted is an indispensable factor in our school'system. 
Having seen the workings of the New-England Bureau 
of Education from the standpoint of superintendent, 
trustee, and teacher, I do not hesitate to say that it is 
the most business-like and efficient, under its present 
management, of all the similar bareaus with which I 
am uainted. Some of the most successful teachers 
whom I have had under my supervision have been sup- 
plied through this Bureau. 428 


WANTED, 
At once,a Lady Teacher of Latin and Mathematics, for 
+ ladies’ seminary in New York State, Salary, 
byterian preferred. Apply to 
Manager 8.2, 
eau ‘ucation, 
16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


DIRECTORY. 
Leading Preparato Schools 
Normal Schools, &o. 
COLLEGES. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Coll and 
Schools. Open to both sexes. Address the strar. 


i poy COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes. Four courses of study. J as.W. STRONG, Pres. 


MORY COLLEGE 
XFORD, GEORGIA, 

Emory Coll was organized in 1837. It is located 
ina on feet above the sea) free from malaria; 
it is 40 miles east of Atlanta, Its Faculty is full,—eleven 
men actively engaged ; its curriculum broad and lib- 
eral. The expenses are small. For full information 
write for catalogue to the President, ATrious G. 
HAyYGoop, D.D., Oxford, Ga. 


OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. Six courses of 
Study. For ladies and tlemen. Expenses, $123— 
$192. New Buildings. Guo. F. MAGOUN, Prest. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT of 
Dartmouth Eg Hanover, N.H. Address the 
esident, or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES. 344 ax 


LOCUTIONIST AND READER. WaAttsrR K. 
Foss, author of Zlocution Simplified 147 Tremont 
cor of West St.. Boston. 408 y 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG ¥, Boston, 
Entrance ons, June 7 and 8, and Sept. 
21 and 22, 1881. Rost. H. RICHARDS, Sec’y. 


POLY TECHNICINSTITUTE, Terre Haute, 
Indiana, For catalogues address 
423 zz Prest. CHARLES O. THOMPSON. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 
NETT INSTITUTR. For Young Ladies, 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. Gzo. GANNETT, A.M., 
cipal, 69 Chester Geeare, Boston, Mass. 201 
ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 


1, A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address C, BRAGDON, Principal. 46 


Mee WOOD INST., Pittsfiéid, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advanta- 
ges superior. Rev. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY West Lebanon, 
N.H. Patronised the States in the Union. 
E. H. BARLOW, A.M., Principal. 
NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
Cor ‘catalogue STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


For © or information, address, at N 
ritain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 as 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, estab- 
lished for the advancement of art education and 
training of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 

1679 Washington St. (Deacon House), mn. 
Fuons, Acting Principal. 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WororsteR. For Both Sexes. 
ext entrance examination, Thursday, Sept. 6, 1883, 


Address H. RUSSELL, Principal. 


IDE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
VIDENOE, BR. I. 
course of study, two years. A Special and Ad- 
vanced Course for # classes of students. 
for Circular or information, J. C. GEEENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 


381 


The next term will trance examination 
on Wednesday, . 5, 1888. For circulars, etc,, ad 
dress ELLEN Hype, Prin 

TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATEE, 


Mass, 

catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. BoypEK, A.M. 

aie NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass, 
Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HaGAR, Ph.D. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 

For Both Bexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. Boorr. 133 


PBRBEPABATORY. 


GLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, 


Providence, 
R. I, Common es. lish and Scientific 


Classical, Address Mowry & Gor?, Principals. 
ENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Ly 
College. Rev. ¥. D. BLAKESLER, 
pal. East 62 ws 


‘for THR JOURNAL a, $1.50. 
Address N. E. Pun. do, Boston 
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JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


ADOPTED JUNE 26, 1883. 
STICKNEY’S LANGUAGE SERIES. 


By the BOSTON SCHOOL COMMITTEE. For use in all the classes in the 
Primary and Grammar Schools of Boston. 


This Series comprises The Child’s Book of Language, in four numbers, based upon a course of 
picture-lessons, the results of which are to be written in the pages of the book, which are beautifully illustrated. 
Also Letters and Lessens in Language, in four numbers, intended to create occasion for the 


natural use of language-forms, without anticipating the study of technical grammar. 
A complete set of the Child’s Book (including teachers’ edition) will be sent for examination on receipt of 


50 cents. Sample copies of Letters and Lessons 10 cents each. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
New Yerk, Besten, Chicago, San Francisce. 


It gives the best articles from the —— periodicals; reviews of the leading new books, with extracts from 
them; full literary intelligence, and questions and answers on a multitude of topics relating to books and reading. 


“One of the most valuable of our weekly literary; ‘It is likely to become one of the most important liter- 
journals. Its selections made with excellent judgment | ary journals in the country.”— Boston Even'g Traveller, 
and its criticisms of curreat literature crisp and satis-| ‘It contains each week a most admirable condensa- 
factory.”’—Our Continent. | tion of what is being done in the entire world of let- 
It is very good every week.”— The late J. T. Fields. | ters.”—Southern Churchman. 
Send 10 cts. for three Specimen Coples. £9" Canvassers wanted in every town, and the most liberal induce- 


ments offered. THE GOOD LITERATURE PUBLISHING CO., 18 & 20 Astor PI., N. ¥. 


New-England School Book Agency, | HARPER & BROTHERS, 
A. S. BARN ES & co. | Publish Pranklin 8q., New York. 
GERMAN BOOKS, ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 


Fics Beck.” The Favorite Edition for School and 
Elementary and Complete Grammars. ‘Home Use; THE FRIENDLY EDI- 
| TION,” as Mrs. Mary Cowden- Clarke 


Elementary and 
proposes to call it. Price reduced to 56 


. A t, | 
cts. a vol. in cloth, 40 cts. in paper (for 


introduction, 42 cts. and 30 cts.) 
J. H. BUTLER, 


Cepyright sales for six menths, 32,542 
volumes. 

925 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, 

PUBLISHER OF 


The Franklin Arithmetics, 
The Franklin Algebra, 


Andronicus, which will be issued soon. 
A. ©. STOCKIN, Agt. for New 
Worcester’s New Spellers, 
&c., &c., &c. 


7 Park Street, Boston, Mase. 


the 
tus 


BOSTON: WILLIAM WARE & 00., 


47 Franklin Street. 404 zz 
GLARE & MAYNARD, 734 Broadway, 


PUBLISH 
Anderseon’s Biisteries and Hist’! Readers; 
Leighton’s Mistery of Rome; 

Themson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra ; 

Keetel’s French Course; 

Seed and Kellegg’s Graded Lessous in Eng- 
lish and Eigher Lessons in English; 

Giutchisen’s Physiology and Hygiene. 


H. I. SMITH 
111 Devonshire St., Boston. 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO.,, 


416 15 Bromfield St., Boston. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Coa. 


MONROE'S Readers & Spellers. PUBLISHERS, 

MONROE'S Supplem'y Readers. 

MONROE'S Reading Charts, 928 Chestnut St. 

Business-Standard Copy-Books PHILADELPHIA. 

| WARREN'S New Geographies. - 

GREENE'S New Grammars. 15 Bromfield St. 
POWELL’S Language Series. BOSTON, 


t., 


J.D. WILLIAMS, Ag 
151 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 
SUCCESSORS TO 
ROBERT 8S. DAVIS & CO., 
Educational Publishers, 


S7 Franklin Sireet, - BOSTON. 
16 Aster Place, NEW YORK. 


National Subscription Agency HAGAR'S Mathematics. 
and Poreign, at CLuB Rates. Send ild's History. 
S AV E ery of every kind at wholesale rates.) ROYSE’S English Literature. 
A fall line of SOREDLER'SSUPERIOR | gppi ETON'S Young Chemist. 1° Wabash Ave. 
MO N EY application. School Supplies,all xinds. | PARKER'S Arithmetical Charts. CHICAGO. 
| Addrees HENRY NOYES CO., 
23 13% Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


Our Premium-List for 1883 


of THE JOURNAL for the 
Bound Volumes years 1877, 1878, 1879, 1880, | 1s @ valnable auxiliary to those who wish to e 
1681, 1882, are sent to any address. Price, $4.00, in profitable Agency-work during Vacation. 
Address, NEW- ENG, PUB. CO., Address. 


NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
16 Hawley Street. Boston. 


| {JAMES P. MACEE, 


38S Bromfield St., Boston, 
wi or express paid, the following list of | ADDITIONALQFOR JDENTS’ © 
books prescribed for the Course of Reading for the 1. 
Chantaugua Literary and Scientific Circle for 1882-83: | The Hall in the Grove; Alden; A Story of Chautauqua 
OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER. History of 4nd the C. L. 8. C; $1.50. Outline Study of Man; 
Greece; Vol. I.; Timayensis; Parts 3, 4,and 5; $1.15, | Hopkins; $1.50. 
Chantanqua Text-book No.’5: Greek ‘History; Vin. FOR THE WHITE SEAL. 
cent; 10c. First Lessons in Geology; Packard,50c. |. ll. History of Greece; Vol. I completed; Timayensis; 


DECEMBER AND JAN $1.15; William the Conqueror and Queen Elizabeth: 

FEBRUARY AND MAHCES. Recreations in | and Literature; Vol. paper 
Astronomy; Warren; $1.10, Chautauqua Text-book Mer; by Longfellow; paper 15 cta., cl. 40 cts Hamlet; 
No. 2: Studies of the Stars; Warren; 10cts. Chan- | Rolfe’s Edition; paper 50 cts., cl. 70 cts. Julius Cesar; 
; Vincent; | Rolfe’s per 50 cta , cl. 70 cta 

BEQUIBED. THE WHITE (CRYSTAL) 8 

Hampton Tracts: A Haunted House; Arm- GRADUATES OF "82.00 TO 
Cleanliness and Disinfection; Harris; 15. woe ne of Greece ; Vol. I.; Timayensis; $1.15. 


MAY. Evangeline; Longfellow; paper, 20c.; cl., 50. | nquorer and Queen Elizabeth; Abbott’s 


16 Hawley St. Boston. 


© L. 
PHILLIPS & HUNT, 


805 Broadway, New York, 


tauqua Text-book No.4: Eng! istory 
10 conta. 

APRIL. 0 
strong. 


Series; 80 cts. Outre Mer; Longfellow: 
JUNE. Chautauqua Text-book No. 34: China, Corea, | cl. 40 cts. Hamlet; Rolfe's Edition; paper 30 


70c. Julius Cesar; Rolfe’s Edition; paper 50c., cl. 700. 


CARL SOHOENHOF 
146 Tremont 8t., Boston. 


Dr. L. Sauveur’s Educational Works. 


A COURSE OF FRENCH INSTRU y 
ting Proven ening with the spoken and written Language and ending with 


Sass Out: LA PAROLE FRANCAISE L. SAUVEUR and A. 
unciation, m8 ze pupils with French conjugation. 
who desire to =r themselves with the book may oltain a copy by sending 50 won 0 ae following 
the of July; Dp. L. SAUVBOR, Amherst, Mass, eee 427 


and Japan; Griffis; 10 cta. 


F. W. CHRISTERN 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & 00., 


PUBLISHERS, . . . PHILADELPHIA, 
Have established an 


Agency at 87 Franklin St., Boston, 
For their Popular and Standard Educational Publi- 
cations aud Works of Reference. 

For Descriptive Circulars,—terms for introduction 


exam inatio: 
W. GILSON, Agent. 


MACMILLAN & 00.’S 

SERIES OF SCIENTIFIO - BOOKS: 
Hiuxliey’s Lessons in Elem. Physiclegy, $1.10 
Geikie’s Lessous in Physical °9 1.10 
Hoscee’s Lessous in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, - 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessonsin Logic, 
Stewart's Lessens in Elem. Physics, 1.410 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.35 


Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 
1542zz 112 Fourth Ave, New York. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, ‘xewioix” 
Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D, 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Crown 8vo, cloth, $3.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY, i2mo, cloth, $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 

OXFORD SUNDAV-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 


Send for Catalogues. 887 tf 


Vol. XVIII.—No. 3. 


JUST PUBLISHED! 


War Songs! 
Anniversaries and Soldiers’ Gatherings. 


Choruses Arranged for Maile Voices, 
Piano or Organ Accompaniment. 


PRICE: 50 cts. Paper; 60 cts. Boards; 75 cts. (loth. 


CAMP FIRES 


When the 
after this, 


70 | bea new enthusiasm, since the love for the old 
90 | has revi hat 4 


ved, and this capital collection is just w 
wanted for Grand Army singers. Music simple, and 
all with Piano or Organ accompaniment ; and ali the 
great favorites are here. 


War Songs, 


has ninety six pa is in large octavo form, and 
contains nearly a hundred songs and hymns. It con- 
tains all the songs recently given at the most success- 
fal Grand Army Concert, in Mechanics’ Grand Hall, 
Boston; and soldiers and all others will find this a fine 


collection for concerts social singing. 
Abundant provision is made for MmeMORIAL and 
occasions. 


Malled, Post-free, for Retall Price. 
OLIVER DITSON & C@., 


421 451 Washington Street, Boston. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO., 
PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
Educational Apparatus and Materials. 
Publishers of 
PRANG’S AMER, TEXT-BOOKS of ART EDUCATION, 

PRANG’S NATURAL HISTORY SERIES. 
PRANG’S TRADES AND OCCUPATIONS. 
COLOR-CHART FOR THE PRIMARY EDUCATION OF 
THE COLOR-SENSE. 
Manufacturers of 
PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL PENCILS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL COMPASSES. 
Dealers in Scientific Apparatus and Materials. 
@ For Catalogue and particulars address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
7 Park Street, BOSTON. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISH NEW YORK. 

Hart’s German Classics for Students 

(4 vols. veaty) $1.00 and $1.25 
Putnam/’s 8 Atlases (1 vols.), 750. to $25 
The Series (30 vols.), 
The Advanced Science Series (18 vols.), 1.2 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. Enla 4.50 
Godwin’s Cyclo. of Biography, (new ed. 5.00 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and 8c. 1.28 
Putnam’s Art Hand-books. 5 vols., each 50 


Leffingwell’s English Ciassics for Schools, 1.5 
Treland’s Pocket Classical 
1.26 
Logto 


3 Mental Science, English Literature 
hadbourne’s Nate Theology, 1.56 
Le Duo’s to Draw. us. 2.00 
Putnam’s Hints Home e 75 


Fall list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 
to the Publiabers. 


NEW EDITION 
BROWN’S ENGLISH GRAMMARS, 


Revised by HENRY KIDDLE, A,M., 
Late Superintendent of Schools of New York City. 


First Lines of English Grammar. Copy for exam., 25c. 
Institutes of English Grammar. Copy for exam., 50c. 
Grammar of English Grammars. 1100 pp., royal oct. 
Price in leather binding, $5; half mor., $6.25. 


WILLIAM WOOD & 


421 56 and 58 Lafayette Pl., New York. 


SOWER, POTTS & Philadelphia. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


ngage | Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 


Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 

1. Standard Arith. Course, ee Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Combining Written. 
Brooke’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Nermal Algebra. 

Brooks’s and Trigonometry. 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

Manuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. eow 


PorTerR & COATES, 


Publish PHILADELPHIA, 
The Normal Readers. 
Buckwalter’s Spellers. 
Dunglison’s Physiology. 

Baker’s Natural Philosophy. 
Raub’s Arithmetics. 

Coates’s Comprehensive aker. 
Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. 
Blair’s Rhetoric; Brown’s Algebras 
‘Sharpless’s Geom. and Trigonom. 
Raub’s Language Series. 
Gummere’s 
Thompson’s Political Economy. 
Greeley’s Political Economy. 
Dickens’s Child’s History 


SEND TO 


University Publishing Co. 
19 Warray St., New York, 


For Circulars and Price-lists MAURY’s GEOGRAPHIES, 
GILDERSLEEVE’s LATIN ; VENABLE’S ALGEBRA, &c. 


& 16 
Astor Place, 
NEW YORK. 


AN EDITION OF 


ss|MESERVEY’S BOOKKEEPING, 


SINGLE ENTRY, 


is now published. Specially adapted for use in 
GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


Copy sent for examination on receipt of 40 cents. 


For HIGH SCHOOLS and ACADEMIES, attention 
is invited to 


MESERVEY’S BOOEKEEPING, 
SINGLE AND DOUBLE ENTRY, 


which is very popular and is to-day widely used. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 


408 23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 


DANA'S TEXT-BOOK OF MINERALOGY. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF MINERALOGY, based — the system 
of Mineralogy by Prof. J. D. Dana. mbracing an 
extended Treatise of Chrystall hy and Physical 
Mineralogy. By Edw. 8. Dana, Curator of Mineral- 

» Yale College, with the codperation of James D. 
Illustrated by upwards of 800 wood cuts and 
one colored plate. Revised and enlarged edition. 

Price, $3.50. 

In this revised edition, the chief additions are con- 
tained in four supplementary chapters, covering about 
fifty pages. Of these two are devoted to descriptions of 
new instruments and methods of research in Chrystal- 
1 phy and Physical as and the others to 
brief descriptions of the minerals recently announced, 
and a concise statement of important new facts in re- 
gard to the characters or occurrence of old species. A 
number of new figures are introduced in illustrations of 
these subjects. The work has been repaged; and a new 
index, much more complete than the former one, has 
been added. Published by JOHN WILEY & SONS, 


New York. J. W. & Sons’ New Descrip. Catalog gratis. 


Eclectic Educational Series. 


Messrs. Van Antwerp, Bra 
School Officers to the following 


New Text, New Illustrations, 
features not found in any other 


Thalheimer’s General 
Greatly improved and enlarged 


Descriptive Circulars and terms 
Surnished on application. 


137 Walnut Street 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


& Co. invite the attention of Teachers and 
portant New Books, just published: 


THE LATEST AND BEST. . 
New Eclectic Geographies. 


Two Book Series. 


New and Unequaled Ma d man 
| eq ps, an y new 


White’s New Arithmetics. 


New Eclectic Copy-books. 
The Electic Copy-book, revised, engraved, and re-graded. 


History. 
by the addition of new matter. 


sample copies and supplies for first introduction, 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO 


Two Book Series. 


Revised. 


Publishers, 
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